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"Whoever becomes the ruler of a free city and 


does not destroy it, can expect to be destroyed by 
it, for it can always find a motive for rebellion in 
the name of liberty and its ancient usages, which are 
forgotten neither by lapse of time nor by benefits 
received; and whatever one does or provides, so long 
as the inhabitants are not separated or dispersed, 
they do not forget that name and those usages, but 
appeal to them at once in every emergency." 


Machiavelli 


OPEN LETTER TO NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV 


This letter is addressed to you upon the occasion 
of your arrival to the United States with that illusion- 
ist extravaganza “Peace and Coexistence”. itis promp- 
ted by the fact that one of the aims of your phy- 
sical descent upon United States public opinion and 
government will be wresting the final acquiescence in 
the subjugation of East-Central Europe, including 
Lithuania. 

During your stay here you will avoid mentioning 
Lithuania. Two weeks before your visit ycu brushed 
off the question of Lithuania in your article in “Foreign 
Affairs” magazine by declaring, in the tone of an 
impatient landiord, that it was as irrevocably your 
suzerainty as Texas or California is America’s. You 
failed to mention that whereas Texas and California are 
voluntary members of the Union, Stalin usurped the 
independent state of Lithuania by direct military 
aggression. You forgot to add that the mock-elections 
that followed the aggression have no validity as they 
were conducted under pressure and intimidation of vo- 
ters as well as in the presence of the Red Army, 
and provided only one list of candidates hand-picked 
by the aggressor. And you ommitted the fact that 
Lithuanians have no ethnic kinship with Russians; 
that they have a language, a culture and a civilization 
of their own-in short, that they have the came right 
to self-determination as the Poles, the Germans, the 
French, and the Egyptians or the Burmese. 

Should anyone during your stay in the U.S. ques- 
tion you about your colonial possessions, you are rea- 
dy to retort with the good old lie about Lithuania’s 
voluntary accession to the Soviet Union and to 
complain about the impertinence of the people who 
“interfere in the internal affairs of the Soviet Union’. 
Yet Lithuania will be on your mind, as it has always 
been throughout your career. 

As a young communist in 1918-1920 you pondered 
about the news that the Red Army was thrown out 
from Lithuania by an inexperienced, ill-equipped army 
composed mainly of peasants whom you were supposed 
to be liberating for the blessings of communism. Du- 
ring Lithuania’s independence period, you must have 
taken time out from the mass murder of Russian and 
Ukrainian peasants to read the discouraging reports 
about the smaliness and impotence of Lithuanian Com- 
munist Party. As a high party official you took part 
in the drafting the plans for Lithuania’s occupation, 
with the help of your then ally, Nazi Germany, as well 
as the blueprint for the systernatic depopulation, ge- 
nocide and colonization of . ‘huania. You had a hand 
in the mass deportations of Lithuanians in 1941. And 
you remember with unforgetta»'« anger the popular up- 


rising that swept Lithuania in June of 1941, when your 
partner of the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact attacked you. 

The Lithuanian stand during the Nazi occupation 
of 1941-1944 was to you a new source of puzzliement 
and frustration: their resistance was one of the most 
thorough in all Europe, yet it was at the same time 
decidedly anti-communist, except for the bands that 
had to be parachuted into the country from Moscow. 
Although after the Second World War you were busy 
exterminating Ukrainians again, you must have lost 
many hours of sleep in hearing about the massive 
guerilla warfare in Lithuania that lasted until 1951 
and tied down tens of thousands of your troops. 
At that time you were swiftly reaching the top hier- 
archy of the Soviet Union, and that makes you fully 
responsible for the mass deportation of nearly two 
hundred thousand Lithuanians, designed to break their 
resistance to collectivization. But even the deportees 
came back to haunt you when they marched in the 
front lines of insurgents in Vorkuta and other camps. 

Even after your access to power and elimination 
of the ncurotic and unpractical excesses of Stalin’s ru- 
le Lithuania gives you no rest. You did not dare to 
mention your own and Stalin’s crimes against Lith- 
uania in your secret speech at the XX Communist 
Party Congress in Moscow. Your gauleiters keep 
complaining to you about the prevalence of “natio- 
nalist” feelings and the unreliability of the youth. 
You recall with a shudder the Lithuanian students 
who, in November 1955 went out into the streets 
of Vilnius to demonstrate their solidarity with the 
Hungarian revolutionaries. You cannot even trust the 
native Communists. Only several weeks ago you had 
to dismiss the Communist deputy premier of Lithua- 
nia’s sister-country Latvia, for placing -as you express 
ed it- the “national” interests of his country against 
the all-Union interests. Tomorrow, perhaps, a Lith- 
uanian communist official will not be able to hold back 
his revulsion at the exploitation of the sweat and 
toil of the Lithuanian people for increasing the 
living standard of Russia and financing your radio 
jamming stations, your global armies of spies, your 
hydrogen bombs and your sputnik adventures. That 
is why you have sealed-off Lithuania from the rest 
of the world and closed it to every non-Communist 
newsman or visitor. 

Yet all repression is of no avail. The genuine 
voice of the Lithuanian people manages to be heard, 
as the inscription in the visitors book at the U.S. 
exhibit in the heart of your empire testifies; 

“We are Lithuanians and we can write and say 
only what the government orders us. We are unhappy 
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and impatiently are awaiting the time when we can 
be our own masters.” ’ 

The Lithuanian nation - bled by your terror, 
surrounded by your armies, policed by your agents, 
sapped by your colonial officials-remains a proud out- 
sider, unbowed and unbroken, in your empire. 

What is it that gives Lithuania this strength and 
perseverance? That question must frequently appear 
in your murky psyche—a storage bin of philosophical 
platitudes, saucy proverbs, cunning schemes, and sha- 
dows of guilt. Is it the hold of “superstitions”, the 
stubborn vitality of “outlived notions’? But supersti- 
tion never imparted so much strength. Nothing out- 
lived is able to give so much life. Could it be that 
Nehru was right when he said that “the desire for 
national freedom is stronger than any ideology and 
cannot ultimately be suppressed’? Or is there some 
truth in the statement by that “bourgeois” philoso- 
pher Jaspers that “the will to shape history stems 
from freedom”. 

You dismiss such thoughts with the clear-cut dog- 
ma that history is on the side of progress, by progress 
meaning, of course, yourself, Mr. Kaziov, Mr. Serov, 
all respective relatives and the entire “new class”. 
Still we persist with question— what can you, Mr. 
Khrushchev, pit against freedom as the mover of 
history? And, in answer, we admit that itis considerab- 
ly much. Your modern weapons are deadly dangerous, 
especially because the people you rule cannot exercise 
any contro! on you or your generals who would use 
these weapons at your whim. Your sputniks have made 
a psychological impact on the world. Your simplified 
religion still has a hold on numerous minds. But at 
the same time we hasten to submit that all these 
factors are not decisive ones. Both your sputniks 
and H-bombs are more than balanced by what you 
call “the cancer of revisionism” and by the irrepress- 
ible yearning of the peoples of your empire for liberty 
and justice. (When you brag, for instance, that sput- 
niks have eradicated “revisionism”, which is basically 
an ethical revolt from the inside against the lies and 
terror of your system, it is equivalent to saying that 
the Nazi invention of the V-1 missile justified and era- 
dicated Dachau and Buchenwaild.) 

Your great hope during your visit to the U.S. 
will be to mislead the people of this country into be- 
lieving that you are a benevolent grandfather, a 
slaphappy guy, as harmiess as a retired Moiseyev 
dancer. You will bank heavily on their love of peace, 
their generosity and their geographic remoteness from 
the tragedy that your system of government has be- 
queathed upon other continents. We, however, are con- 
fident that you will not succeed. We believe that 
you will not be able to sway either the American 
people or the American government. And we trust 
that in the years to come the pressure of the free 
peoples combined with the pressure of the subjugated 
ones will compell you to relinquish the countries you 
have usurped. 

The great weakness of your system is that it can 
exist only by total control of the governed and, at the 
same time, by giving inspiration to the chosen faith- 
full. Now the inspiration is largely gone, leaving a 
naked structure of power politics. Total contrel, re- 
turn to Stalin’s times, is impossible. You, Mr. Khrus- 
hehev, are not all-powerful and invincible. For Lith- 
uania you are one of the many previous conquerors 
whom she has survived. It will survive you and your 
syster. 

New York, September 1959. 
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NATIONAL AND STATE BOUNDARIES 


By Dr. KAZYS PAKSTAS 


1. Prehistoric and Medieval Period 


In classical antiquity the name of Lithuania was 
unknown to the outside world. Living in the far 
north, isolated from Greece and Rome by vast ex- 
panses of forest and bog and by a harsh and cold 
climate, the Lithuanians were not referred to by this 
name until 1009, in the Quedlingburg Chronicles. Only 
archeologist and linguists can speak with authority 
concerning the areas inhabited by the Lithuanians 
and related peoples between 1500 B.C. and 1200 A.D. 
The most important among these specialists are the 
Lithuanian K. Baga and the German M. Vasmer. 
Valuable contributions have also been made by the 
Lithuanian archeologists Dr. J. Puzinas and Dr. M. 
Alseikaité-Gimbutiené, as well as by V. Kiparsky and 
some others. Their research has made it possible to 
estimate the area inhab'ted by the Lithuanians and 
related peoples from 1500 B.C. to 500 A.D. This area 
occupies between 430,000 and 500,000 square kilometers 
and extends from the mouth of the Vistula River 
(possibly even the Persante) as far as the upper Volga 
and Oka Rivers to the east. They inhabited almost the 
whole of the Dvina basin, reaching to the Pripet, 
Desna and Bug Rivers in the south. In the area 
inhabited by the Balts of that period we now find 
such cities as Danzig, Bialystok (Balstogé), Brest- 
Litovsk, Pinsk, Chernigov, Bryansk, Tula, Kaluga, 
Orel and Velikiye Luki. I have listed here only cities 
on the periphery of the area, to make it easier to 
visualize its size; it was almost equal to present-day 
France, Spain or Germany (East and West). 

In the 6th century A.D. a gigantic Slavic wave 
pushed the Balts from the Dnieper basin. Following 
the Pripet and the Dnieper and its many tributaries, 
they made their way northward until they reached 
the Finnish lands around Moscow and Lakes Ilmen 
and Ladoga. 

Baltic history begins in the 13th century. Lithuania 
was united into a large state ruled by King Min- 
daugas. Between the 6th and the 13th centuries the 
area inhabited by the Balts decreased from 500,000 
to 255,000 square kilometers; in 1251, the year of 
Mindaugas’ baptism, the Lithuanian-language area 
was almost 110,000 square kilometers, the Latvian- 
language area some 65,000 square kilometers and the 
Old Prussian area 40,000 square kilometers. But in 
1231 the German Knights of the Cross had passed 
over the Vistula, and they were now reducing the 
Prussian area by decimating the native inhabitants 
and subjecting those who were left to slavery and 
Germanization. The Prussians became extinct in the 
latter half of the 17th century, but it would seem 
that the Germans lacked German colonists to re- 
populate this area, and thus it was settled by Lithu- 
anians, who reached Konigsberg (now Kaliningrad) 
and Piliava. 


2. The Lithuanian Area in the 16th Century 


The kingdom ruled by Mindaugas in the 13th 
century included most of the Lithuanian lands — some 
100,000 square kilometers — and a substancial part of 
what is now Beylorussia. Later the Grand Dukes 
Gediminas, Algirdas and Vytautas extended the Lithu- 
anian state to the south and east, into Beylorussian, 
Ukrainian and Russian areas and the uninhabited 
steppes bordering on the Black Sea between the 
Dnieper and Dniester Rivers. But these rulers were 
unable to destroy the strong German garrisons on the 
Baltic coast and in the lower Nemunas and Pregel 
basins, and the Prussians and Lithuanians living here 
remained subject to their German overlords and to 
Germanization. A Konigsberg and Marienburg under 
German rule threatened Lithuania with a perpetual 
blockade and with a diminution of her area through 
the denationalization of the native inhabitants. 

When Vytautas died in 1430, Lithuania was an em- 
pire of more than 850,000 square kilometers (Prof. H. 
Lowmianski estimates the area of the Lithuanian 
Empire in 1430 at 1,000,000 square kilometers and its 
population at 2,000,000); about an eighth of the area 
was inhabited by Lithuanians. All this land remained 
under Lithuanian rule for some 100 years. Toward the 
end of the 15th century two neighbors of Lithuania’s, 
Russia and Turkey, had become quite powerful. Turkey 
conquered small areas of Lithuanian territory on the 
Black Sea between the Dnieper and the Dniester. In 
1514, Russia occupied the important city of Smolensk 
and several other areas. Lithuania, constantly threat- 
ened by Russia, had not the means to oppose Poland 
when in 1569 that country occupied large areas in the 
Ukraine, including Kiev, Podolia and Volhynia. 

By the latter year Lithuania had ceased to be an 
empire, in a territorial] sense; it had become a medium- 
sized state of 320,000 square kilometers, somewhat 
larger than present-day Italy, Poland or Great Britain. 
This area remained substantially the same for more 
than 200 years (1569-1772). Half the population with- 
in these boundaries was Lithuanian, almost half was 
Byelorussian and there was a sprinkling of Latvians, 
Jews and Ukrainians. In 1566, in order to decrease 
friction between the national groups, Lithuania had 
been divided into a Lithuanian and a Byelorussian 
area. Lands where the Lithuanian language was dom- 
inant were assigned to three Lithuanian palatinates, 
and those where Slavic dominated were divided into 
six palatinates. In many writings and maps of the 


Prof. Dr. Kazys Pakéstas received his doctorate from 
the University of Fribourg; former chairman of the 
department of geography, he also taught at Carleton 
College, Duquesne University and is currently a mem- 
ber of the staff of Steubenville College. The author 
of a number of books and articles, he has traveled 
extensively throughout the world. 
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period the Lithuanian palatinates of Vilnius and Tra- 
kai are designated Lithuania Propria or La vraie 
Lithuanie, that is, Lithuania Proper, populated by 
ethnic Lithuanians. The title of Duchy was reserved 
for Samogitia, the third division. The Lithuanian- 
speaking part of the state covered some 99,000 square 
kilometers; this is only one-third of the total area, 
but it had a much greater population density than 
the rest of the country, and according to the re- 
searches of the Polish historian Jan Jakubowski, it 
contributed slightly more money and horsemen to the 
army than did the more sparsely populated Byelo- 
russian provinces 

Thus in 1566 the Lithuanian government drew 
boundaries between the Lithuanians and the Slavs. 
Eighteen years later, Karl Hennenberger, a Prussian 
geographer, drew the linguistic boundaries for Prussia 
of his day in his book Kurce und wahrhaftige Be- 
schreibung des Landes czu Preussen (K0onigsberg, 
1584). According to Henneberger, the region of Inster- 
burg was almost completely populated by Lithuanians, 
while the southern linguistic boundary followed the 
Pregel River, reaching to the east as far as the large 
Masurian Lakes. This boundary places the cities of 
Konigsberg, Girduva, Ungura and Galdapé on the 
Lithuanian side. The Lithuanian-speaking zone in 
Prussia at that time must have covered some 15,000 
square kilometers. The 16th century Lithuanian ethno- 
graphic and linguistic territory was thus divided into 
the following four regions: 


Vilnius Palatinate 44,400 sq. km. 
Trakai Palatinate 31,300 sq. km. 
Samogitia - . 23,300 sq. km. 
Prussian Lithuani 15,000 sq. km. 


Lithuania 114,000 sq. km. 


Thus toward the end of the 16th century ethno- 
graphic Lithuania covered some 114,000 square kilo- 
meters, an area equal to that covered by the Lithu- 
anian state at the beginning of the 13th century. It 
must be noted that in the 16th century there was 
already a sprinkling of Poles and Byelorussians in the 
eastern and southern border areas, but these settlers 
were not numerous and had not yet reached the central 
parts around Vilnius, the capital. 

By the 16th century the primitive landscape had 
been tamed and transformed into a cultured one, and 
the Lithuanians had acquired full title to the land in 
the whole of the area. This territory was held in the 
face of a dual pressure. On the one hand, for some 
200 years the Lithuanians resisted the German 
“Drang nach Osten”, and on the other hand for almost 
250 years they barred the Tartar invasion of Europe. 


3. The Middle of the 19th Century 


The late 17th and early 18th centuries were a dif- 
ficult period in Lithuanian history. During this period 
Moscow began making repeated inroads into Lithu- 
anian territory. Wars with Moscow lasted with inter- 
missions throughout almost the whole of the reign of 
John Casimir (1648-1688) and there were also wars 
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with Sweden. Between 1654 and 1661 the greater part 
of Lithuania was occupied by Moscow. In 1655 the 
Russian army, for the first time in history, entered 
the Lithuanian capital of Vilnius, and for 17 days it 
looted and burned the city. About a third of the 
Lithuanian population was destroyed in massacres and 
the plagues that accompanied them. This period is 
referred to in histories as “The Deluge”. By the treaty 
of 1667, signed in Andrusov, Moscow obtained posses- 
sion of Smolensk, Starodub and Chernigov, with large 
areas of eastern Lithuania. These areas were inhabited 
for the most part by Byelorussians, many of whom 
did not wish to remain under Russian rule; these 
latter fled, and most of them resettled in the eastern 
part of Lithuania Propria, between Disna and Vileika 
and on the upper Nemunas River. This greatly altered 
the population structure on the eastern and southern 
borders of Lithuania Propria. 

After a period of revival, Lithuania suffered a 
“peaceful” occupation by the Russian army, which 
brought the plague to Lithuania, an epidemic that 
lasted from 1708 to 1711. Lithuania Propria and Prus- 
sian Lithuania lost a third of their inhabitants. This 
made conditions easier for German colonization in 
Prussia and for Polish and Byelorussian settlement 
in the eastern and southern parts. 

In the middle of the 19th century a whole series 
of studies of the ethnographic structure of the Lithu- 
anian population appeared. From these we can see 
that the eastern and southern boundaries of the Lithu- 
anian-speaking people still enclose such border cities 
as Labguva, Isruté (Insterburg), Darkiemis, Seinai, 
Druskininkai, Roduné, ASmena, Svyriai, Tvere¢ius and 
Bréslauja. And even the more remote areas around 
Gardinas (Grodno) and Lyda had not yet lost their 
Lithuanian ethnographic characteristics, although in 
many places the language had been forgotten. 

Boetticher draws the following linguistic boundaries 
for Prussian Lithuania, or Lithuania Minor, in 1848: 
The southern Lithuanian-language boundary passed 
through Labguva, Juodlaukiai, Darkiemis, Tolminkie- 
mis and the upper Rominta River. Within these bound- 
aries, Lithuania Minor covered some 11,400 square 
kilometers, if we include the Couronian (or Kurish) 
Gulf (1,600 square kilometers). Thus the Germans de- 
creased the Lithuanian-language area by some 4,000 
square kilometers in 300 years. And by 1848 even the 
remainder had a large admixture of German-speaking 
people, although few of these were of German descent. 

As for Vilnius government, one must use the data 
of M. Koeppen (1875), A. Korevo (1857), N. Lebedkin 
(1861) and R. D’Erkert (1863). If one disregards the 
more Byelorussian areas of Disna and Vileika and 
considers only that part of the Vilnius government 
that was later assigned to Lithuania in her 1920 treaty 
with the Soviet Union, the population distribution, 
according to the above-mentioned authors, was as 
follows: 


Lithuanians Slavs 


According to Korevo, in 1857 67% 33% 
According to Lebedkin, in 1861 71% 29% 
According to D’Erkert, in 1863 66% 34% 
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Boundaries shown were established by a 


Lithuania-Soviet Treaty of July 12, 1920 
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M. Koeppen was inclined to see an even larger 
Lithuanian ethnographic area, but his data are not 
always clearly presented and it is impossible to cal- 
culate an accurate percentage for the whole of the 
area. In 1917 the Lithuanian historian Petras Klimas 
published in Vilnius the book Lietuva: jos gyventojai 
ir sienos (Lithuania: Her Inhabitants and Boundaries), 
based on his own researches and those of the above- 
mentioned writers. This book includes an ethnographic 
map on which the eastern Lithuanian boundaries differ 
only slightly from those established in the treaty of 
1920. On this map we find the following towns in 
Lithuanian territory: Vizainis, Seinai, Kaptiamiestis, 
Gardinas (Grodno). From the last-mentioned city the 
line runs up the Nemunas to the mouth of the Ber- 
zuna, then follows that river through Krévé, Zaske- 
viciai and Narutis River, where it reaches Lake Na- 
rutis; then through Pastavis, Kazénai and Apsas to 
the Latvian border. Klimas considered that Lithuania 
Major covered 79,800 square kilometers. If we add the 
11,400 square kilometers of Lithuania Minor, we arrive 
at 91,200 square kilometers of Lithuanian ethnographic 
territory in the 19th century. This was approximately 
the area demanded by the Lithuanian delegations in 
1919-1921, at the various peace conferences, and was 
fully recognized by the United States experts at the 
Paris Peace Conference (see “Aidai”, May, 1959). 


4. The Evolution of Boundaries: 1919-1946 


In 1918, as the wars for independence began, Lithu- 
ania had no clearly defined boundaries. The first treaty 
defining boundaries was signed in Moscow in July 12, 
1920, between Lithuania and the Soviet Union. The 
Lithuanians made certain efforts to obtain some areas 
to the south of the upper Nemunas, but they brought 


no results) However, at the conference the Russians 


and the delegate of Soviet Byelorussia did admit 
Lithuanian rights to those areas of the former Vilnius 
government in which the majority of the inhabitants 
were Roman Catholics, of Lithuanian descent and 
Western in culture. 

The Paris Peace Conference of 1919, although it 
would not admit the Lithuanian delegation, separated 
from Germany one-fourth of Lithuania Minor, the 
portion latter called the Klaipéda Territory. Thus in 
the spring of 1919 it became clear that the lower 
Nemunas from Smalininkai to the Couronian Gulf 
would become the Lithuanian-German border, while to 
the south of Smalininkai the boundaries established in 
1422 by the Treaty of Melno would remain in effect. 

In March, 1921, the Lithuanian-Latvian boundary 
was established through arbitration. The chairman of 
the bilateral Latvian-Lithuanian commission was Sir 
James Simpson, and the head of the Lithuanian dele- 
gation was the former president, Antanas Smetona. 


Thus the boundaries of Lithuania in 1924 had been 
ratified by three international treaties. From this time 
all maps cf the Lithuanian Republic and official de- 
clarations indicated the territory of the state to be 
88,111 square kilometers. Its southern and eastern 
boundaries were marked by the cities of Nida, Rusné, 
Smalininkai, Kybartai, Vistytis, Augustavas, Stabinas, 
Kuznica, Indura, Mastai, Bielica, Mikalajavas, Molo- 
dechno, Vaistamas, Pastovis, Kazionys (Ozifinai) and 
Bréslauja and by the Dvina River near Druja. 

There were no other treaties concerning Lithuania's 
boundaries, and there was no pressure for any modi- 
fications of them on the part of the population. De 
facto, these boundaries were frequently altered by mi- 
litary force, generally to Lithuania’s disadvantage. 
Following is a summary of the evolution of the Lithu- 
anian borders during this period: 
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The area established by treaties in 1920-1924 was 
88,111 square kilometers. 

On Oct. 9, 1920, the Polish army occupied the Vil- 
nius and southern Suvalkai regions, and the country’s 
area was reduced to 55,670 square kilometers. 

On March 22, 1939, Germany annexed the Klaipéda 
region, and the country’s area became 52,822 square 
kilometers. 

By the treaty of Oct. 10, 1939, with the Soviet 
Union, Lithuania regained 6,880 square kilometers of 
the Vilnius region, and its area increased to 59,602 
square kilometers. 
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Led COMPOSITION — STAINED GLASS 


On Sept. 3, 1940, a Byelorussian representative pro- 
posed at the seventh session of the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow that an area of 2,647 square kilometers, con- 
taining Sventionys and Druskininkai, be returned to 
Lithuania; this wag done and the area increased to 
62,249 square kilometers. oa 

During the summer of 1941 the German army oc- 
cupied Lithuania and severed the Druskininkai and 
Dieveni8kis regions, at the same time returning the 
regions of. ASmena and Svierniai and raising the total 
area to 67,199 square kilometers. 

In 1944-1945 the Soviet Union reoccupied Lithuania, 
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separated the ASmena and Svieriai counties and re- 
turned Klaipéda Territory; the present area of occu- 
pied Lithuania stands at 65,197 square kilometers. 

At the Potsdam conference in 1945, Lithuania Minor, 
or East Prussia, was separated from Germany, and 
if we add this to Lithuania her area becomes 81,047 
square kilometers. If the 18,303 square kilometers that 
are now part of Byelorussia but were a part of the 
Vilnius region were returned, up to the 1920 bound- 
aries, to Lithuania, her area would become 99,350 
square kilometers. 


5. Areas That Should Belong to a Re-established 
Lithuania 


Although it would be extremely difficult for Lithu- 
ania to claim the 114,000 square kilometers inhabited 
by Lithuanians in the 16th century and before, a good 
cage can be made out for boundaries accepted and ra- 
tified by recent conferences and international treaties. 

The Lithuanian-Latvian border drawn in 1921 and 
ratified by the parliaments of both countries raises 
no territorial problems, and it would appear that it 
will remain as it is. 

The Lithuanian body politic was never satisfied 
with the Lithuanian-Byelorussian border. It was drawn 
in July, 1920, in Moscow. Jews participated in both, 


Lithuanian and Soviet delegations, while Byelorussians 
were represented in the Soviet delegation. At this 
time Lithuania attempted to gain title to an area 
scuth of the Nemunas, including Slonim, Novogrodek 
and Volkovysk. The Lithuanian claims were based on 
the fact that this area, through the delegates of its 
communes, had expressed in 1919 a desire to belong 
to Lithuania, and also on the fact that according to 
Lebedkin’s 1861 statistics, 201,897 inhabitants of the 
Grodno government considered themselves Lithuanians; 
this is about one-fourth the total population of the 
area. Furthermore, the northern part of the Grodno 
government and the region of Novogrodek were more 
closely tied to Lithuania by the railroad network and 
navigable rivers. This attempt — which, as has been 
noted, was recognized by official U.S.A. experts — did 
not succeed. In fact, at the conference Lithuania sur- 
rendered to Byelorussia the Disna and Vileika regions 
of the Vilnius government. Claims are now being made 
by some Byelorussians to the whole of the Vilnius 
region. This being the case, it would be possible for 
Lithuania to revive her claims to the above-mentioned 
areas. However, this Byelorussian claim is statistic- 
ally unsubstantiated. Some of the relevent data we 
have already seen. One of the most recent censuses of 
the area, conducted by Germany in 1942, yielded the 
following figures: 


German Census of the Lithuanian Population on May 27, 1942 


Sq. km. Total popul. Lithuanian Poles Belorus. Russians Others 
Vilnius, city 104 143,500 20.5% 71.9% 2.1% 4.1% 1.4% 
Vilnius, region 15,840 600,248 46.8 36.9 12.9 2.9 0.5 
ASmena district 2,068 95,523 14.9 53.8 30.4 0.4 0.5 
Eisiskés district 2,132 60,956 47.0 45.3 6.7 0.5 0.5 
Svieriai district 2,266 77,920 20.4 35.9 39.1 4.1 0.5 
Sventénai district 3,214 106,932 66.5 20.5 5.4 7.1 0.5 
Trakai district 2,814 108,814 71.0 23.5 2.1 2.7 0.7 
Vilnius district 3,346 150,103 49.1 446 4.0 1.8 0.5 
Kaunas, city 40 130,002 94.9 0.6 -- 3.3 1.2 
Kaunas, region 14,801 593,994 96.2 0.7 -- 2.6 0.5 
Siauliai, region 19,628 720,609 96.7 0.1 — 1.8 1.4 
PanevéZys, region 16,786 601,234 93.5 11 — 4.9 0.5 
LITHUANIA, 1942 67,199 2,789,587 81.1 12.1 2.9 3.1 0.8 


Versailles demanded part of Lithuania Minor following 
the line Krantas, Labguva, Girduva and Galdapé. This 
did not include K6énigsberg. The claim was not accepted. 

After World War II, East Prussia was divided 
between the Soviet Union and Poland. The Soviet 


It would seem that obsolete maps, published before 

1915, were used at the 1920 deliberations in Moscow, 

; and these maps did not show the narrow-gauge rail- 
road from Dukstas through Apsas and Bréslauja to 

the Dauguva or Dvina River near Druja. Part of this 


railroad remained outside Lithuanian territory. A slight 
modification of some 150 square kilometers in Lithu- 
ania’s favor could make this railroad useful to the 
residents of the area. This modification could easily 
be made, with Lithuania surrendering to Byelorussia 
an equivalent area somewhere else. 

The Lithuanian-Polish boundary was never defined 
by treaty, except for the line drawn by the Treaty of 
Suvalkai in 1920. The real boundary might approxi- 
mate the Curzon Line, proposed in 1919-1920. 

As for the Lithuanian boundaries with the former 
East Prussia, in 1919 the Lithuanian delegation at 


Union received the northern section, or Lithuania 
Minor, populated by Lithuanians and Germans and 
containing not a single Russian village. The earliest 
inhabitants of the area were Lithuanians and the 
closely related Prussians. For some 3000 years they 
were the only people who lived here. The first Ger- 
mans appeared here in 1231 with the Knights of the 
Cross, although in very small numbers. It was not 
until 1708-1711, after the great plague had decimated 
the Lithuanian settlements (more than 150,000 Lithu- 
anians died), that the German population in the area 
became important. In any case, in 1944-1945 Soviet 
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diplomats advanced claims in the name of occupied 
Lithuania. Thus they easily acquired K6énigsberg, and 
for several months thereafter the central offices in 
Moscow even considered K6énigsberg as part of Lithu- 
ania; for some time statistics sent abroad by Moscow 
included that city in the area given for Lithuania. 

One of the most important statistical reference 
works is The Statesman’s Year-Book, published in 
London and edited by Dr. S. H. Steinberg; it collects 
information directly from government sources in the 
various capitals. On page 1305 of its 1948 edition, 
which went to press in April of that year, the areas 
of the Soviet republics are listed: the area of Lithuania 
is given as 31,500 square miles, or 80,900 square kilo- 
meters. This total can be achieved only if we add 
the K6nigsberg region to the territory of Lithuania. 
In later editions of the Yearbook the area of Lithu- 
ania is given as 65,200 square kilometers — that is, 
the Kénigsberg region has been subtracted. Thus it 
would appear that for a long time the Soviet govern- 
ment considered that the recent history of the Konigs- 
berg region was Lithuanian, and assured the world 
that it is part of Lithuania. Later, after some vacil- 
lation, the region was united to the Leningrad region. 

It is true that Lithuania Minor as established by 
the Potsdam conferences is somewhat different: The 
boundaries of Lithuania Minor begin at the Baltic Sea 
somewhat north of Braunsberg, then go east in 2 
straight line almost to ViZainis and southern end of 
the Lake Vistytis. The peripherical towns of iLthuania 
Minor so considered are Heiligenbeil, Yluva, Girduva, 
Darkiemis, Raminta and Mielkiemis. If one considers 
the origins of the population, Zydkiemis, Dubininkai 
and Galdapé should be considered Lithuanian, while 
the regions around Heiligenbeil are somewhat less 
Lithuanian. This suggests the possibility of certain ex- 
exchanges with Poland. According to official Polish 
sources, the Galdapé region in 1948 included 613 square 
kilometers with 2600 inhabitants, or four per square 
kilometer. The region was at least ten times as 
densely populated before the war. 

More than 1,000,000 people lived in Lithuania Minor 
of the present boundaries before the war. Now, ac- 
cording to Shabad's geography, there are only 600,000. 
The majority of these are Russian soldiers and tem- 
porary colonists. It is estimated that of the native 
inhabitants, only a few hundred Germans and perhaps 
25,000 Lithuanians remain. 


6. The Population of Lithuania 


The area of Lithuania Major and Minor combined 
is, by international treaty, 99,350 square kilometers, 
or 38,363 square miles. Before 1941 more than 5,000,000 
people lived in this area. There now remain some 
3,000,000 native inhabitants, the substantial majority 
of whom are Lithuanians but with a large number of 
Byelorussians and a sprinkling of Poles, Russians and 
Jews. It can be estimated that 70% of the native 
inhabitants of the area are Lithuanian. It should be 
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emphasized that this count does not include Russian 
officials and soldiers or recent Russian colonists. 

At present almost the whole of ethnographic Lithu- 
ania is ruled by Russia and is divided into three 
political units: 

The Soviet population census of January, 1959, 
gives the present population of Soviet Lithuania as 
2,713,000; the generally accepted percentage of ethnic 
Lithuanians is set at 80% of the total, or 2,170,400; 
the other 532,600 are members of national minorities 
and recent Russian colonists imported for the sake of 
the political, cultural and economic control of the ir- 
revocably rebellious Lithuanian population. The figure 
2,170,000, of course, does not include the ethnic Lithu- 
anians living in Lithuania Minor (Kaliningrad Oblast) 
and in Byelorussia. 

The largest city of Lithuania is Vilnius, the old 
capital of the country, with a population of 235,000, 
among whom are about 130,000 Lithuanians (or 55%), 
about 20,000 Poles (9%), more than 18,000 Jews (8%) 
and about 65,000 imported Russians and other people 
of Oriental culture (28%). This distribution of the 
population of Vilnius is based only on estimate, as 
the breakdown figures of the 1959 census have not 
yet been published. Other cities in Lithuania show 
the following 1959 populations: Kaunas, 214,000; Klai- 
péda, 89,000; Siauliai, 60,000. The urban population 
of Lithuania amounts to 39% of the total and the 
rural population to 61%. 

Mass extermination of the population of Lithuania 
was begun in June, 1941, by the Russians. It was 
continued by Germany, which killed some 200,000 
Lithuanian Jews, and was resumed by the Russians 
during the present occupation. According to statistics 
gathered by the Supreme Committee of Lithuanian 
Liberation, by mid-1951 occupied Lithuania had lost 
some 500,000 inhabitants, some of whom are still alive 
in Siberia. Majority of the Poles were repatriated to 
Poland. It is estimated that at the end of 1951 some 
2,500,000 of Lithuania’s original inhabitants were still 
living in the Lithuanian S.S.R. 

The Soviet statistics of 1959 give the Lithuanian 
population as 2,713,000, but this probably includes 
administrative personnel and police forces. The Soviets 
say that 80% of the inhabitants of Lithuania in 1959 
were Lithuanians, which would give a figure of 
2,170,000. Perhaps 40,000 Lithuanians live in Byelo- 
russia, some 25,000 in Lithuania Minor, and 25,000 in 
northern Poland. Their total number in their own ethnic 
territory should be estimated at 2,248,000. 


Such are the estimates for Lithuania’s 1959 popu- 
lation. As we can see, the population has decreased 
greatly, and this raises some question as to Lithuania’s 
ability to re-establish herself as an independent state. 
It might be noted in this connection that the present 
density of population is much greater than that of 
the two Scandinavian states and Finland. Possibly the 
best solution for the Baltic countries lies in joining 
a federation of free Central European states, a fede- 
ration that might have some 150,000,000 inhabitants. 
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AMBER 


and 


FURS 


— Means of Exchange in Ancient Lithuania 


By JONAS K. KARYS 


Amber has been known to the Baltic peoples since 
the most ancient times. Many studies have shown 
that the exploitations of amber on the coasts of the 
Baltic Sea dates back to the Stone Age. The Baltic 
coast, from present-day Latvia to the western shores 
of Jutland, is the primary source of amber. Long 
before the birth of Christ, it had found its way to 
Central Europe and the Med‘terranean civilizations. 
Amber from the Baltic has been found in Rome, 
Egypt, Phoenicia and Jucca and in all the lands 
between these and the Dcitic Sea. 


When did the Baltic amber reach these lands? 
An answer to this question will indicate, at least 
approximately, the time when the inhabitants of the 
southeastern Baltic coast begrn to appreciate the 
value of amber. For it is difficult to doubt that only 
after foreigners began to show an intercst in it, and 
to attempt to acquire it either by pillage o- Ly trade, 
could it become the means of internal exchange. The 
notion cf “money” arose in many other land; under 
similar conditions. Amber would have become a 
medium of internal trade at about the same time that 
it became a suitable object of trade with foreigners. 


PRaltic amber reached Central Europe in the II mil- 
lenium before Christ. From here it made its way to 
the south — to Italy, Greece and elsewhere. It was 
highly regarded everywhere. As an ornament, Homer 
ranked it immediately after gold; it was known to 
him as “electron.” The philosopher Thales from Mi- 
letus even thought that amber had a soul.! To the 
Romans it was solis radiorum sucum — an abstract 
of the sun’s rays. Pliny the Elder praises amber for 
its “nobility,” its refined beauty. In Egypt it rivaled 
gold. 

There i; little evidence that amber reached the 
Mediterranean civilizations in large quantity in the 
early days of the amber trade, or that it was shipped 
these regularly. The land routes were very long and 
difficult, while river navigation, at least in one direc- 
tion, was obstructed by opposing currents. The rare 
scattered finds give no evidence of more substantial 
shipments. Only with the advent of the seafaring 
Phoenicians did the trade in and shipment of amber 
assume larger proportions. There is evidence that the 
Phoenicians reached the English Channel in the sixth 
century B.C. At that time or somewhat later, ac- 
cording to the travel descriptions of Pytheo of Mar- 
seilles, they discovered the principal source of amber, 
the Baltic Sea.2 

It may be surmised that the Phoenicians, after 
discovering the source of amber, began peaceful trade 
relations with the local inhabitants, offering their own 


goods as barter. These goods consisted of various 
bronze artifacts, arrow and spear heads, and other 
metal ob‘ects. The findings of evidences of bronze 
culture in the Baltic lands indicate substantial metal 
imports; the metal objects had probably been bartered 
for amber. This is substantiated by the Estonian 
historian E. Uustalu, who states that the Balts had 
so much bronze they could export some of it to the 
Estonian;.* It may be safely assumed that the neck- 
laces worn by the ancestors of the Lithuanians were 
fashioned from bronze bartered for amber — not only 
that bought from the Phoenicians but also from earlier 
trades. There is no evidence as to how long the Balts 
traded with the Phoenicians. Also, little is known 
about the amber merchants from the southeast, who 
in the Hellenic period reached the Ealtic by navigating 
north on the Dnieper and then crossing to the Dvina, 
the Nemunas or the Vistula. But it would seem that 
if the flow of amber dwindled to a thin trickle, it 
never ccascd up to the time that the Romans ex- 
tended the amber trade late in the pre-Christian era. 


Accorcing to Tacitus, amber became especially well 
known in decadent Rome. The emperors dispatched 
whole e::neditions in search of it. No one has counted 
up these cpeditions, but one of them — led by Julian, 
Nero’s ricster of gladiators — brought back so much 
amber to Rome that it was even used to decorate 
the nets that separated the podium from the gladia- 
torial bexsts. Furthermore, during the games amber 
was lavishly displayed in the balconies of the nobility, 
the lanterns and the gladiator’s weapons. The largest 
piece brought back by Julian weighed 13 pounds.4 


At about the same time the culture of the Balts 
reached a peak, and amber and articles made from 
it assumed an even greater value among them and 
became the most popular “money” in the area. Baltic 
trade with Rome and her provinces acquired a new 
and clearly defined character. The Roman coins now 
found in present-day Lithuania (and Latvia) made 
their appearance. “Roman pottery, fibulae, and glass 
and enamel beads testify to a lively trade with the 
Roman provinces,” Dr. M. Gimbutas notes; “the reason 
for all these imports was amber.”5 It is hardly neces- 
sary to explain that the goods imported from the 


Jonas K. Karys, former head of the Kaunas mint in 
Lithuania, has taught political economy and money 
theory. He is the author of THE CURRENCY OF 
INDEPENDENT LITHUANIA. This article is con- 
densed from “The Oldest Lithuanian Currencies,” 
which appeared in “Tautos Praeitis” (The Past of 
Nation), Vol. 1, No. 1, Chicago, 1959. 
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Romans circulated in the Baltic area through the 
medium of amber “money,” the very same “money” 
for which they had been acquired from the Romans. 


The Baltic people did not trade only with the 
southern and western lands; archeologists have found 
amber artifacts in the northern regions —in present- 
day Sweden, Finland, Estonia and northern Russia. 
Little information is available as to when and how 
the amber made its way there, but there is substantial 
evidence that the amber came from the East Prussian 
and Lithuanian coasts.® 


The richest amber-producing region in Lithuania 
was the Kuronian coast, from Juodkranté to the vici- 
nity of Palanga. Juodkranté itself was one of the 
most important producers of amber and amber arti- 
facts throughout antiquity. Some 500 prehistoric amber 
artifacts, belonging to various cultural periods up to 
and including the Iron Age, have been found in its 
neighborhood. One hundred and fifty items similar to 
those found at Juodkranté have been discovered in 
the vicinity of Palanga.? 

Thus it may be concluded that the ancestors of the 
present-day Lithuanians began to value amber quite 
early; they collected it for domestic trade and local 
use, carved it and bartered it with foreign traders. 
As we have seen, it was useful as a salable com- 
modity, as an ornament and as a medium of exchange. 
We may further conclude that amber, in its natural 
state or fashioned into artifacts, was probably the 
earliest medium of exchange of the Baltic peoples. 
We cannot yet speak, of course, of the systematic 
use of amber “money” or of a constant exchange 
rate for pieces of natural or carved amber. The user 
employed them as best as he could. From the time 
of its first use until the time, beginning with the 
fourth century A.D., when it was replaced by other 
commodities, it remained a primitive medium; no 
marks lice those usually found on money have been 
found on amber. It may be surmised than when such 
“money” was used, its value was determined offhand, 
and its authenticity was tested by rubbing or heating 
it. 

In the course of time various other media besides 
amber were occasionally used for internal exchange. 
For a long time, of course, the Balts had no need for 
frequent exchanges. But one can easily imagine that 
there were places — especially settlements some dis- 
tance from the sea, where amber was not readily 
available where exchanges did take place, even if 
slowly. Finds from ancient cemeteries show that in 
such cases the means of exchange were axes, metal 
spears and arrow heads, pins, necklaces and other 
objects, including the most ancient bone and stone 
implements. These objects were used as oxen and 
sheep were among ancient pastoral nations, as snail 
shells were in the Pacific islands, and so forth. This 
archaic “money” was later followed by metal coins, 
unmarked or variously marked, private and official. 
In the East gold and silver quickly became popular, 
while in the West bronze predominated. These primi- 
tive “moneys” gradually developed into the coins now 
in use. 
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Since the Balts never possessed their own sources 
of metal, commodities were still used as money in the 
Baltic lands long after the introduction of coins in 
other areas. It would seem that the Balts were not 
particularly impressed by the Roman coins they re- 
ceived in trade. An interesting comment can be found 
in the writing of Adam of Bremen, who in the 11th 
century noted that the Balts seemed to show little 
interest in precious metals.§ Even after they had 
acquired quantities of silver, for many centuries they 
did not mint coins from it but rather made neck- 
laces and stick-like bits of metal and considered these 
as money. Necklaces, primarily designated as orna- 
ments, and cast silver sticks served as moneys in 
Lithuania up to the time coin were minted in the 
14th century. And even with the introduction of coins, 
this “money” was not soon forgotten. 


In the Baltic lands, as everywhere, various social 
distinctions arose in very ancient times. Governments 
sprang up, and with them officials; specialization de- 
veloped, and people became artisans, hunters, farmers, 
fishermen, and thus lost the ability to satisfy all 
their needs themselves. This differentiation changed 
the nature of trade relation and created the need for 
a popular medium of exchange. Barter or the use of 
the chance mediums mentioned above increased the 
difficulties in acquiring the needed goods. The use of 
amber, with its pieces of various sizes and its arti- 
facts of varying value, became too complicated. Be- 
sides, large quantities of the best amber were needed 
for export purposes, and local needs had to be satis- 
fied with what was left. Such other chance media as 
axes and spearheads passed out of currency by them- 
selves as living conditions changed, and in any case 
they could not cope with the increasing trade turn- 
over. Necklaces were good “money” but were too 
bulky and valuable, and of course they were always 
in scarce supply. The still rarer pieces of cast silver, 
used from the time Roman coins were first introduced, 
were hidden by their owners as invaluable possessions 
and assumed a certain importance only in the VITI-IX 
centuries. 

These difficulties made internal trade quite com- 
plicated and made necessary an easily usable and 
universally acceptable medium; without such a me- 
dium further economic progress was impossible. Since 
metals were lacking in the area, choice furs began to 
be used. The term kailiniai mokeséiai (fur taxes), 
referring to various marriage, professional and muni- 
cipal duties, dates from time immemorial and testifies 
to the use of furs as “money.” It appears that from 
deep antiquity the Lithuanian dukes and chiefs levied 
taxes that were often paid in furs. At first these 
furs were collected only for the use of the ruler’s 
“treasury.” Larger furs were used for household pur- 
poses, while the smaller and more beautiful ermine, 
beaver, marten and sable skins gradually began to be 
used for ornamentation, as gifts, and later, like amber, 
for export. They were used for making collars, hats, 
stoles, and coats, which the rulers sometimes gave 
as gifts to important guests and officials. Later furs 
were used to pay officials for services. It became 
possible to exchange these furs for other commodities. 
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In time the rulers, in collecting taxes, began to specify 
the number and kind of furs due. And as these furs 
became valued by the rulers, they became valued and 
accepted by everyone. And so precious furs became 
in Lithuania the medium of exchange, gradually sup- 
planting other mediums. This process did not, of 
course, take place overnight; only little by little did 
the population begin to accept furs in this role. At 
first all kinds of precious furs were used, such as 
ermine, marten, otter, squirrel, beaver, sable and pos- 
sibly others, but this variety gave rise to great con- 
fusion in payments and in standards of value. Further- 
more, it gradually became clear that these furs were 
not of equal value or desirability. Thus, probably 
through an official decision of some ruler, a single 
kind of fur was chosen; the problem is to determine 
which fur it was. 

The solution to this question is indicated by several 
Lithuanian taxes whose names have come down to us. 
The names of the following taxes are all derived from 
the word kiauné, which means “marten”: a) virimo 
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kiauniné, a tax paid by households that made beer 
and mead; b) isvedimo kiauniné, paid by a peasant 
grcom who took his bride to a different administrative 
region; c) kiauniné, a Samogitian tax paid by a female 
serf to her lord as compensation upon her marriage; 
d) kiauninis mokestis (Mardergeld), a tax known in 
the vicinity of Isruté (Insterburg, now Chernyakhovsk) 
since the 16th century; e)kiauniniai pinigéliai, a tax 
whose value was still determined by the price of a 
marten pelt even after silver supplanted the fur in 
paying the tax, in the 16th century. These usages 
would indicate that marten pelts were primarily used; 
this is further substantiated by the ancient profession 
of kiaunininkas, or marten hunter. 


No distinction was made between two principal 
marten families, mustela marten and mustela feina, 
the first gray in color and the second reddish. A 
third type, mustela zibellina, called sable, blackish - 
brown in color, is listed in ancient sources as a com- 
pletely different animal, the black marten. But as 
concerns marten “money” the sable was not distin- 
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guished from the other species, probably because of 
their close resemblance. 

Martens and sables were fairly numerous in Lithu- 
ania’s forests and rocky valleys. They were aided in 
their rise to the status of “currency” by several cir- 
cumstances: they all grow to approximately the same 
size; the pelts, especially in winter, are beautiful, 
shiny and soft; they are small in size and weight 
and were thus easy to handle and store. They could 
easily be combined into larger units and were readily 
transportable. Furthermore, the earliest traders in 
Lithuania bought marten pelts almost as willingly as 
amber and would pay high prices for them. 

Thus marten pelts became established both as a 
medium of internal exchange and as an export item. 
This development caused the rulers to intensify their 
efforts to gather the pelts for their treasuries. Normal 
taxes were insufficient, and special marten hunts 
became established. A further means of acquiring 
them was by almost outright confiscation from the 
provincial nobility. The new profession of kiaunininkai, 
marten hunters, arose.® An illustration of the interest 
that was shown in the pelts is the agreement between 
the Lithuanian Grand Duke Zygimantas the Elder and 
the governor of Samogitia, made in 1527. This changed 
the conditions under which the governor might rule 
Samogitia, and it specified that of the governor’s 
receipts all those paid in marten pelts be reserved 
exclusively for the Grand Duke.!° 

The receipt and expenditure of the marten pelts 
could be handled with each pelt counted individually, 
according to the treasurer’s personal cstimate of its 
value. But the increased use of the pelts, both inter- 
nally and for export, encouraged those who handled 
them to systematize the whole process of exchange. 
From the beginning individual pelts were a kind of 
monetary unit, and they remained so; but a larger 
unit, consisting of several pelts, had to be devised, 
since in larger transactions it became too involved 
to treat the skins individually. 

The number of pelts that made up the earliest 
such units ‘is not known. But historical sources 
indicate that finally a unit consisting of 40 pelts 
was adopted. Thus in the early 15th century the 
Grand Duke Vytautas received various furs as tribute 
from Novgorod and Pskov. These were counted in 
units of 40, and the sources suggest that this unit 
was also known to Vytautas’ predecessors. Further- 
more, in the chronicle Das Rigische Schuldbuch it 
is stated in the 13th century Riga traders were pur- 
chasing furs in Lithuania that were sorted in units 
of 40 pelts. City assessments were determined by 
the same unit. As late as 1522 the city of Vilnius 
had to pay two units of 40 sablc pelts to the Grand 
Duke, and it was only with his special permission 
that silver money was substituted for this archaic 
medium. By ancient usage, the Lithuanian unit of 
weight called the akmuo (stone) consisted of 40 
smaller units. As Lithuania’s influence spread to the 
east in the 12th centpry, some neighboring Slavs also 
began to count their pelts in units of 40.11 

Further evidence for the existence of this unit is 
provided by the fact that in Scandinavia in the early 
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Middle Ages a “monetary unit” consisting of 40 pelts 
was used, and from here the usage spread among 
the Eastern Slavs.!2 It is well known that the Scan- 
dinavians found their way very early to the Lithua- 
nian and Latvian coasts. And in spite of the fact 
that the early contacts were not friendly, trade re- 
lations were eventually established. The demand for 
furs was great, the Lithuanians possessed furs in 
abundance, and by the end of the 9th century Lithua- 
nian-Scandinavian trade had outgrown its small be- 
ginnings and become permanent. A city on the island 
of Bjorka became the chief center of this trade, and 
the Lithuanians began to ship their furs to this city. 
Several words that probably derived from this trade 
have survived till recent times. One, birka, a notched 
stick used for counting pelts, probably comes from 
the name of the island; another, vaizbinas, a merch-. 
ant, indicates trade relations with another well- 
known Scandinavian trading center—the city of Visby 
on the island of Gotland. 


It is possible, then, that this trade influenced 
the adoption of the unit of 40. But all this does 
not imply that the use of furs as “money” was 
actually borrowed from the Scandinavians. Such a 
hypothesis would leave a gap of several centuries 
unexplained. For it had been as long ago as the 4th 
century A. D., with the great migrations, that the 
Lithuanian trade in amber had been discontinued and 
amber had consequently lost its place in internal 
trade. The few Roman coins that had found their 
way to Lithuania up to the 4th century, although 
they did suggest a more convenient monetary medium, 
were insufficient in number and soon passed com- 
pletely out of use. Yet it was more than 300 years 
before anything like normal trade relations were 
established with Scandinavia. Therefore, if the Lith- 
uanians did borrow fur “money” from the Scan- 
dinavians, it may be asked what was used during 
this gap of several centuries? 


The epoch of amber “money” must have given 
the inhabitants a fair understanding of the use of 
money. It would be difficult to believe that after 
this long experience, no distinction would be made 
between outright barter and the use of a medium of 
exchange, or between taxes paid in perishable goods 
and those paid in durable goods that could be stored 
indefinitely and expended at will. It is probably that 
the use of precious furs as money became established 
during this period between the end of the amber 
trade and the beginning of the Scandinavian trade. 
Dr. Gumowski, one of the pioneer students of Lith- 
uanian money, also remarked on the existence of this 
gap and suggested the use of furs as a possible solu- 
tion.13 


The unit of 40 was adopted, of course, only after 
a long period of time. The use of furs began with 
single pelts, and only after a time were the indi- 
vidual pelts tied into larger bundles. A term sur- 
viving from the 16th century Lithuanian fur trade 
indicates that the pelts were first tied into bundles 
of 15. This must have been in a very early period, 
for a bundle of pelts mentioned in a 12th century 
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chronicle already consisted of 40, and it was this 
number that was finally adopted. Here we can see 
the Scandinavian influence. It is even possible that 
this was done at their insistence, for these traders 
carried the furs into all countries, and in Novgorod 
later they demanded that the pelts be unbruised 
and properly packed and that the animals be skin- 
ned in a specified manner. 


A question remaining for consideration is the 
name of this unit. We earlier mentioned metal neck- 
laces that the Lithuanians had made and worn since 
considerably before the birth of Christ. For a long 
time they were made of bronze; later they were of 
silver. The necklaces that found date from the early 
years of the Christian era are especially well decor- 
ated, with various realistic figures on their ends. 
Archeological finds related to burial cults show that 
these necklaces were used as “money”, though this 
“money” was not widely popular and circulated only 
among the nobility. The necklaces are brought up 
here because it is probably from them that the name 
of the unit of 40 derives. The necklaces were worn 
either under or on top of the hair at the nape of 
the neck, which was called kartiai (mane). Thus 
the necklace adorned not only the neck but the hair 
as well. When fur collars were introduced, these 
were called karéiai. A similar usage can be found 
among the Slavs, where both fur collars and neck- 
laces were called by a name derived from ther word 
griva (mane). We may thus conjekture that the 
unit of 40 was called karéiai, derived from the word 
for mane by way of the metal necklaces and fur 


collars. 


The purchasing power of the karéiai must have 
been substantial. Its earliest value is unknown, but 
the value of a similar unit used by the neighboring 
Slavs in the 10th and 11th centuries is known. A 
saddle horse could be purchased for three of these 
units, a mare for one and a half and an ox for one 
unit. When marten taxes were replaced by silver 
coins in the 16th century, one pelt was counted as 
12 gragiai; a sheep could be bought for four or five 
grasiai and a goose for two. 
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Lithuanian 


and 


Sanskrit 


By Dr. ANTANAS KLIMAS 


In the introductory article to this series' we 
mentioned the often misunderstood relationship 
between Lithuanian and Sanskrit. In that article 
we said: “It is true that the Sanskrit of 1500 B.C. 
and the Lithuanian of 1547 (the first recorded Lit- 
huanian — the Catechism of MazZvydas) and even 
the Lithuanian of 1957 have certain similarities, 
but one will find similarities also between Lithua- 
nian and Old Celtic, Latin and Lithuanian, Old 
English and Lithuanian, etc.” 

In the articles that followed we talked about 
the relationship between Lithuanian and Latin, 
Lithuanian and the Germanic languages and Lit- 
huanian and the Slavic languages.“It is the purpose 
of the present article to discuss briefly the simila- 
rities between Lithuanian and Sanskrit. 

In order to do this, we must define more ecx- 
actly what Sanskrit is.* In its broad sense this term 
is used to describe the form of speech that was 
introduced into India more than 3000 years ago 
by invaders from the northwest and from which 
the languages of the greater part of India are 
derived. In its narrower sense, Sanskrit applies to 
the standard classical Sanskrit as regulated by the 
grammarians. For the classical form of the lan- 
guage the native grammarians used the name 
Samskrta, which means polished, cultivated, cor- 
rect according to the rules of grammar. This 
name was used in distinction to Prakrta—the 
speech of the uneducated masses, which was the 
same in origin but was subject to a process of 
steady change and evolution. 

Today another term is also widely used to 
designate both the written and the spoken langua- 
ge of the period ca. 1500 B.C. - 300 B.C., namely 
Old Indic. Some British scholars use the term Old 
Indo-Aryan, or simply Indo-Aryan, for practically 
the same purpose.‘ 

Old Indic, or Sanskrit, is in its turn only a 
“subdivision” of a branch—the Indo-Iranian—of 
the Indo-European languages.® 

The earliest document in the linguistic history 
of Sanskrit is the Rigveda, which is usually dated 
in the period about 1000B.C. The language we find 
here is the source from which all later develop- 
ments in India have arisen. But this language had 
itself evolved out of a yet earlier form of speech, 
the so-called unwritten Old Indic, Old Indo-Aryan 
or older Sanskrit. This earlier evolution is unre- 
corded by any direct documentation, but it can 
be reconstructed in considerable detail by means 
of comparison with related languages. 

Sanskrit and Lithuanian are both satem-lan- 
guages, which means that the Primitive Indo- 
European k’ has developed in a similar way in both 
languages.*It is not possible to form a precise idea 
of Indo-Iranian within the satem group as a whole 
at an early period. “The only thing that is quite 
clear is that there did at one time exist a special 
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relationship between early Indo-Iranian and those 
dialects of Indo-European which developed even- 
tually into the Baltic and Slavonic languages.’” 

Thus it is clear that some similarities must 
also have remained in the recorded forms of these 
languages, although Sanskrit was recorded some 
2,500 years earlier than Lithuanian. And this shows 
the great “conservatism” of Lithuanian—the fact 
that you can compare the oldest recorded Sanskrit, 
of 1000 B.C., and the Lithuanian of the 16th cen- 
tury A.D. or even of today and still find many si- 
milarities! 

What, then, are some of the most important 
of these similarities? 


1. Phonetically, the most important common 
feature is the change of s to § after k, r, i, and u 
in Sanskrit, and in Lithuanian. Examples: Sans- 
krit varSman (“summit”), varSiyas (“higher”’)— 
Lithuanian virSus (“upper part”); Skt. mrs (“to- 
overlook,” “to forgive”), marsSa (“forbearance”)— 
Lith. mirSti, pamirSsti, uzmirsti (“to forget.”etc). 


2. In nominal inflection: 

a) Nominative singular of the r-stems with- 
out the r in both groups: Skt. mata (“mother”) 
svasa (“sister”) -Lith. moté, sesuo. 

b) The locative plural in -su: Skt. vrkesu— 
Lith. vilkése (“in the shewolves’”’) 

c) The dual inflection is similar: Skt. aksi— 
Lith. aki (“two eyes”). 

d) A similar development in the feminine 
nouns in -a: Loc. Skt. senayam—Lith. rankoje. 

e) A close similarity in the declension of the 
-i stems and the -u stems. 

f) Many similarities in pronouns and adverbs: 
Skt. ka—Lith. kas (“who”); 

Skt. kada, tada—Lith. kada, tada (“when,” “then’) 
and many other instances. 

3. Similarities in the verbal system. 

There are not too many features common to 
the verbal groups of the two systems. This may 
be due partly to the fact that Lithuanian was re- 
corded at so much later a date than the oldest 
Sanskrit. And the verbal inflection is generally less 
conservative than the nominal inflection. 

One feature, however, is very important—the 
future in -syo-. This is found with certainty only 
in Indo-Iranian, of which, as has been noted 
above, Sanskrit is a branch, and Lithuanian: Skt. 
dasyami (I will give) —Lithuanian duosiu (same 
meaning). 

There is also a similarity in the formation of 
the causative verbs: Skt. bodhayati (“he awakens”) 
—Lith. budinti (“to awaken”). 

There are some other “scattered” similarities, 
which the best preserved is the present tense of 
the verb “to be”: 


Sanskrit Lithuanian’ 
asmi esmi 

asi esi 

asti esti 

smah esame 

stha esate 

santi esti 


4. Similarities in the sphere of vocabulary. 

There are many similarities here:a conside- 
rable number of words that are not found in the 
other Indo-European languages, though some of 
them may be found in the Slavic languages. A few 
examples: Skt. aja, Lith. oZys-“goat”; Skt. mis- 
ra, Lith. misras—“mixed”: Skt. payvas. Lith. pienas 
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—“milk”; Skt. dhana — “corn,” “grain,” 
Lith. ‘uona—‘“bread”; Skt. viSpati—“head of a 
settlement or clan,” Lith. vieSpats—“lord,” etc. etc. 

As we have seen, there are similarities in these 
two groups, but they are not great enough to 
warrant such statements as “a Lithuanian peasant 
can understand... Sanskrit.” Even more unwarran- 
ted is the opinion that a Lithuanian of today can 
understand some languages or dialects of India; 
those languages and dialects, although they are 
descendents of Sanskrit, have undergone so many 
fundamental changes that formerly common fea- 
tures and similarities have completely disappeared.1! 

Nevertheless, both Sanskrit and Lithuanian 
are very important in comparative Indo-European 
linguistics; here the nearly 3000-year-old Sanskrit 
and the Lithuanian of the 16th century A.D., and 
even the Lithuanian of today, help scholars to un- 
ravel many questions and problems, especially in 
the reconstruction of the ancient Proto-Indo-Eu- 
ropean forms. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote from a 
recent article by Prof. Thieme: “Here is an old 
Lithuanian proverb which a Protestant minister 
translated into Latin in 1625 to show the similarity 
of Lithuanian to Latin. The proverb means “God 
gave the teeth; God will also give bread! In Lith- 
uanian it reads: Dievas dawe dantis; Dievas duos 
ir duonos. The Latin version is Deus dedit dentes; 
Deus dabit et panem. Translated into an old form 
of Sanskrit, it would be Devas adadat datas; De- 
vas dat (or dadat) api dhanas. How would this sa- 
me sentence sound in the reconstructed Indo- 
European language? A defensible guess would be: 
Deivos ededot dntns; Deivos dedot (or dot) dho- 
nas” 
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Literature and Art in the Snares 
of Socialist Realism 


By VINCAS TRUMPA 


1. Lost Writers and Skeptical Readers 


The term “socialist realism” is a very fashio- 
nable one in the Soviet cultural life. It is talked 
about at almost every meeting of writers and 
artists, and special conferences have been convened 
to discuss it. Several full-length studies of social- 
ist realism have been published. A book by Jonas 
Lankutis on socialist realism in Lithuanian litera- 
ture will be published in the near future in Lith- 
uania. 

No one dares even to suggest, at least in pub- 
lic, that any other literary or artistic school is 
possible. Toward the end of 1958 a conference was 
convened in Vilnius to discuss literary and artis- 
tic tendencies as they have affected Lithuanian 
literature. Among the speakers at this meeting 
was V. Dréma, a historian of Lithuanian art, who 
suggested that in discussing artistic tendencie: one 
should speak not of a method but of a program. 
What Drema meant by these words is not altoget- 
her clear; nevertheless, the magazine “Literatura 
ir menas” (Literature and Art) stated in its com- 
ments on the meeting that the logical conclusion 
of such a suggestion would be the abandonment 
of the method of socialist realism. The commenta- 
tor went on to note that Dréma himself would pro- 
bably not favor such a step. In generalizing the 
results of the conference, the anonymous writer- 
probably anonymous because he was presenting 
the official doctrine-wrote, “This shows that some 
of them”-i.e., writers and artists-“have not yet 
fully mastered Marxist methodology, or else they 
surrender easily to the influence of non-Marxist 
concepts.”! 

Actually, in spite of the endless talk about 
socialist realism, it is not clear, either to the wri- 
ters and artists themselves or to the public, just 
what the term means. This is true not only in 
Lithuania, where socialist realism was introduced 
from above, but in the Soviet Union itself, where 
it had a more natural genesis. The French maga- 
zine “Esprit” recently published an article on 
socialist realism by an anonymous young Soviet 
writer. And these are the questions raised by the 
Soviet writer who has matured in the Soviet lite- 
rary atmosphere and who has never, it would seem, 
really known a different literary life: “What does 
this bizarre expression, so painful to the ears, 
mean? Is it possible to speak of a socialist, capital- 
ist, Christian, or Moslem realism? Does this irra- 
tional notion refer to anything real? Perhaps it 
is only a vision of a fear-stricken intellect, born 
in the fantastic darkness of the Stalinist dictator- 
ship? Or is it only the crude demagogy of Zhda- 
nov, or the whim of a senile Gorky? Is it not 
a fiction, a myth, a propaganda trick 

If Soviet writers themselves display such con- 
fusion, it is even greater among Lithuanian wri- 
ters and critics. In 1957 L. Sepkus, surveying Lith- 
uanian criticism, lamented with full truth that 
there has been no extensive treatment of this 
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method in Lithuanian criticism, that theoretical 
principles are lacking and that as a result “one 
frequently feels that there are as many literary 
theories and esthetic systems as there are critics.” 

In spite of this confusion, however, socialist 
realism must be accepted as absolute dogma by 
all writers and artists. It becomes interesting to 
know, then, what the reaction of the reader is. 
On the whole, in the Soviet system, the writer 
and artist must lead and educate the public. Kh- 
rushchev himself, in his rather baroque speech to 
the 3rd Writer’s Congress in Moscow this past May, 
referred to writers as “engineers of the soul” and 
as “long-range gunners” whose purpose, among 
other things, is to “wash people’s brains.” (It 
might be noted, incidentally, that in this speech 
Khrushchev never employed the term “socialist 
realism.”) The speech possibly indicates why this 
army of brainwashers, numbering some 5,(00, 
is so cultivated in the Soviet hothou:e. 

A.T.Tvardovsky, one of the best-known of 
contemporary Russian poets, attempted, ai least 
in part, to see things from the reader's viewpoint. 
In spite of his two Stalin Prizes (1941 and 1946), he 
has criticized Soviet literature in a general way 
recently, and his speech at the congress was one 
of the more daring and more interesting ones, pri- 
marily because of its somewhat ironic criticism. 
Among other things, Tvardovsky said, “It is enti- 
rely appropriate, of course, and perhaps even not 
without benefit that we discuss the advantages 
of romanticism over realism or vice versa, but 
really when I, as a reader, am confronted with 
a book that seizes hold of my spirit... the last thing 
that concerns me is whether this is pure roman- 
ticism, realism with a dash of romanticism, or so- 
mething else.” It is interesting that this section of 
his speech, as well as a number of others, was in- 
terrupted by applause. 

There are many examples of people among 
the Lithuanian public who fully confirm Tvar- 
dovsky’s view. They are not interested in the 
theory of socialist realism; they would much rather 
read books that express a more daring idea, or 
criticism-in other words, works that are not so 
contaminated with socialist realism. For this reas- 
on they prefer J. Marcinkevi¢ius or A. Baltakis to 
S. Neris or P. Cvirka, not to mention the more 
doctrinaire writers This is why V. Rimkeviéius’ 
novel Studentai (The Students) was so avidly 
read; it is also why the “best-seller” lists contain 
more Lithuanian classics than propaganda works 
by contemporary writers. 

It may be that the readers’ demands are res- 
ponsible, at least in part, for the fact that criti- 
cism has at times recently expressed a need for a 
more philosophical literature, a literature that 
would force the reader himself to think, to doubt, 
and to seek solutions to the literary problems that 
arise. Some critics have censured works that pre- 
sent nothing but ready-made ideas. It might be 
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added that Khrushchev himself, in the speech 
referred to above, admitted that he did not like 
to “ruminate” already “chewed food.” But while 
he does not care to do this himself, it appears that 
he wants others to do so. His speech was strongly 
marked by the Stalinist tendency toward the total 
control of cultural life. 


2. In Search of a Definition 


In spite of the confusion that surrounds the 
concept of socialist realism, and in spite of the 
fact that the public has shown little interest in 
such theorizing, let us attempt to trace the histo- 
rical evolution of this strange term in the Soviet 
vocabulary. Such an effort should have more than 
historical value; it should also be helpful in arriv- 
ing at an understanding of the cultural tensions 
that have arisen between East and West. It is even 
more necessary in that at times certain illusions 
have been created in the West that are mislead- 
ing and do not conform to reality. 

For example, an extensive survey of recent 
literature by Pierre de Boisdeffre published in 
France has this to say: “In general it would seem 
that realism—bourgeois or socialist—expresses the 
will to live of a growing society; symbolism and 
abstraction, on the contrary, are characteristic 
of a society lacking in self-confidence, a society 
that doubt: its future and mistrusts its lan- 
guage.’ It is understandable that Soviet propagan- 
dists should have adopted this idea, even though 
it was expressed only in a footnote, and should 
use it to bolster their favorite thesis about the so- 
called decadence of the West and the vitality of 
Soviet society. Of course, they completely ignore 
the author’s principal thesis which is that sncial- 
ist realism should abondon its smothering dogma- 
tism and should cease confusing culture with Par- 
ty lines. 

The essential question, without doubt, is whet- 
her or not socialist realism is only a scholastic 
dogma with which the Party hopes to control cul- 
tural life. It would seem that the only possible 
answer to this question is an affirmative one. 
Until socialist realism is abandoned in the Soviet 
Union there can be no talk of cultural autonomy. 
A contrasting picture can be seen when one looks 
at the relatively free cultural life in Yugoslavia 
and Poland. Even though the Party is in full cont- 
rol of political and economic life in these count- 
ries, cultural life enjoys widespread autonomy . At 
the same time socialist realism has been abandoned 
in both countries, at least in its role as the only 
literary school. To Josip Vidmar, chairman of the 
Yugoslav writers’ union and a noted literary and 
art critic, the concept of socialist realism is “un- 
clear and completely lacks concreteness.” He 
strongly condemns the Soviet practice of controll- 
ing cultural life through official decrees. In prac- 
tice, Yugoslav literature and art is marked by a 
spirit of daring experimentation that permits the 
artist freedom to solve most artistic problems. 


The same cannot be said of Soviet literature 
or art, epecially in the periods when the dogma 
of socialist realism was most rigidly applied. The 
most extreme advocate of the subservience of cul- 
ture to Party doctrine was A. A. Zhdanov, who 
said, “Soviet literature is tendentious, and we are 
proud of this tendentiousness, because our ten- 
dency consists of liberating the whole of mankind 
from the yoke of capitalist slavery.” His concept 
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of socialist realism was officially adopted at the 
lst Congress of Soviet Writers in 1934 and was 
incorporated into the bylaws of the writers’ union. 
According to this concept, every writer is faced 
with two important tasks: 1) he must accurately 
and historically portray reality in its revolutionary 
development, and 2) he must contribute to the 
ideological transformation of the working masses 
and educate them in the spirit of socialism. 

For about twenty years this concept was an 
absolute must for every Soviet writer who wanted 
to enjoy his privileged position in Soviet society. 
It automatically becomes mandatory in every occu- 
pied country and it served Soviet imperialistic de- 
signs well, as can easily be seen in the excerpt 
from Zhdanov’s speech cited above. There is litt- 
le need to elaborate on the sad results of this con- 
cept not only in the literature of the occupied 
countries but in that of Russia herself. 

After Stalin’s death the situation changed. 
Although the label of socialist realism was not 
abandoned, protests against certain tendencies— 
tendencies that arose from Zhdanov’s narrow 
concept—were expressed. The “no conflict” theory 
was condemned, for instance, as well as the ten- 
dency to embellish reality. Voices were raised 
against the overly simple characterization of po- 
sitive and negative heroes and the optimism im- 
posed on literature by official decree. Finally, the 
dogmatism of the cult of personality was violently 
rejected. It is interesting that at the 2nd Writers’ 
Congress, in 1954, the passage in the bylaws de- 
manding the portrayal of reality in its revolu- 
tionary development was deleted. 

Once this narrow conception was abandoned 
a debate began as to the meaning of socialist 
realism and problems that arose from different 
ideas of the meaning of the term were avidly discu- 
ssed. The past five years were spent largely in 
such debates until the 3rd Writer’s Congress finally 
restored the Zhdanov conception. 

If this five-year era elicited in the Soviet 
Union, besides an unconcealed joy, a_  cer- 
tain uneasiness as well, as can be seen in the 
“Esprit” article, it was received in the satellite 
countries, particularly Poland and Hungary, with 
almost unrestrained enthusiasm. It was received 
among the writers and artists of occupied Lith- 
uania with great pleasure and no fear. Even so 
doctrinaire a writer as A. Venclova, a former 
chairman of the Lithuanian Writers’ Union, stated 
at a plenary session of the Union’s executive com- 
mittee in 1957, “Our literary criticism and literary 
science in the last year has been rapidly divesting 
itself of the bounds placed upon it by the cult 
of personality and freeing itself of dogmatism and 
‘citationism.’ Critics and literary scientists, basing 
themselves on the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, have 
begun to raise various questions more freely and 
to solve them more boldly without attempting to 
confine everything within well-known formulas 
but also using their own heads.”5 At the same time 
A. Vienuolis encouraged young writers to portray 
the present and the past accurately, for, according 
to him, where there is no truth there is no art.® 
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Obviously, the young witters did not need 
such encouragement. They wrote this way of their 
own accord for they knew this to be the only 
road to real art. Disregarding socialist realism as 
a method and Marxism-Leninism as a theory, they 
began writing in a manner that leaves the reader 
hardly aware that the book was written in the 
Soviet Union rather than in the West. V. Kubilius, 
one of the most daring of the literary critics, 
truthfully said: “Man, living in a Soviet society, 
has not ceased to love and to hate, to be pleased 
by a child’s smile, and to suffer in the face of 
death; he has not ceased to be humanly complex 
and contradictory.”? And this is the type of man, 
full of contradictions, that many writers and ar- 
tists began to portray. 
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ALBINAS ELSKUS 


“MADONNA” — 
STAINED GLASS 


When V. Rimkevicius was interviewed by the 
editors of “Jaunimo Gretos” (The Ranks of Youth) 
on the occasion of the production of his Vandens 
Lelija (The Water Lily) he stated: “One writes so 
that there may be fewer tears, that false senti- 
ments may disappear from life, so that man may 
be strong, knowing what he desires, what he 
loves and hates.”§ A. Savickis, speaking of Lith- 
uanian art, says, “Our creed should be to 
discover a new solution for each theme... If 
among us there are still so many colorless Solu- 
tions, it is because we do not seek new solutions.’’® 

It is possible that the ideas expressed above 
ean be included within the concept of socialist 
realism, but they can be called with equal validity 
critical realism, or simply realism. They can best 
be simply included under the general concepts 


of literature and art without extensive elaboration 
upon their realistic or romantic qualities. Where 
there exists a search for the new and tension is 
maintained between the real and artistic worlds, 
there will we find the beginnings of true art. 

Soviet critics of the old scnool saw their litera- 
ture and art as progressive and revolutionary. 
In reality, of course, the contrary was the case 
and only the art freed from the bonds of Zhda- 
nov’s doctrine can be called progre:sive and revo- 
lutionary, even though it deals with nonrevolu- 
tionary themes. In a sense all true art is revolu- 
tionary for the artist strives to free himself from 
reality and to create his own individual world. 
The revolutionary nature of Zhdanov’s literary 
doctrines was merely a matter of statutes, and in 
reality these doctrines resulted in a falsification 
of the past and the present to suit the needs of 
Soviet politics. 

At the same time true art is revolutionary 
in relation to reality and is completely open in 
relation to the future, since that future is not 
determined. Zhdanov’s type of socialist realism 
demands that the artist accept, a priori, the Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine and the vision of the future 
set before him by Party doctrine. In his speech 
accepting the Nobel Price, Albert Camus said, “The 
real object of socialist realism is that which as 
yet does not possess reality.” With great justice, 
he accused the propagandists of socialist realism 
of lying when they speak of a future paradise, 
a paradise that is known to nobody and that, 
as a consequence, can be used to create various 
myths. For this reason he interprets the role of the 
artist in a manner quite different from that of the 
1934 statute. According to Camus, the principal 
tasks of the writer are the service of truth and 
struggle for freedom. A. Vienuolis expressed the 
same idea in different words in speaking to the 
young Lithuanian writers. 


3. Under a New Threat 


At the 3rd Congress of Soviet Writers, E. Mie- 
zelaitis, chairman of the Lithuanian Writers’ Uni- 
on, spoke out rather boldly. MieZelaitis expressed 
the need for disagreement as well as for the tolera- 
tion of opposing views. He defended the creative 
searchings of bolder Lithuanian writers on the 
ground that the results were accepted by the rea- 
ding public and admitted that at times life des- 
troys old doctrines. He ended his speech with a 
pathetic plea for poetry, filled with new and 
delicate tones. In spite of this, the debates and re- 
solutions of the congress can easily cause many 
Lithuanian writers and artists anxiety. 

The most important theoretical doctrine dis- 
cussed at the congress was the principle of Party 
supremacy and it was concluded that the prin- 
ciple is most important in bringing literature 
and life closer to each other. The author of this 
idea is none other than Khrushchev himself, who 
had propagated it in his article published in the 
magazine “Kommunist.” 

The deletion of one of Zhdanov’s rules of so- 
cialist realism from the union’s bylaws has already 
been mentioned. At this congress the rule was 
restored and, once again, one of the aims of the 
writer is the portrayal of reality in its revolution- 
ary development. Furthermore, in considering the 
literatures of the various Soviet nationalities, the 


principle of communist internationalism was stre- 
ssed, a principle to which national literatures must 
be subordinated. Again this is a step backward 
into the era of “national in form ,socialist in 
content,” an era in which all national literature 
including that of the Russians, were completely 
ruined. 

Lenin once accused the right-wing socialist 
of taking “one step forward, two steps back” and 
his so-called followers have not succeeded in aban- 
doning this maneuver. In the years 1954-1958, it 
appeared that, at least in the sphere of culture, 
dogmatism would be repudiated and more freedom 
would be permitted in individual opinions. Now 
there is a tendency to turn back in all aspects of 
Soviet life. Thus there is a return in literature 
and art to Zhdanov’s conception of literary ten- 
dentiousness and Party supremacy. Some even try 
to create a kind of metaphysics of tendentious- 
ness and attempt to justify it as a higher form of 
objectivity. Thus M. Gus can write, “To write 
truly means to express the objective tendencies in 
the development of reality. Therefore our commu- 
nist tendentiousness is a higher and the only true 
form of objectivity.”!° Obviously this thesis is not 
based on logic but on a blind faith in the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine on tendencies in history and 
their applicability to real events. This is a total 
surrender to historical determinism, a viewpoint 
very well criticized by a young Polish philosopher 
L. Kolakowski in his article “Responsibility and 
History” published in 1957 in “Nowa Kultura” and 
later translated into English and published in 
“East Europe.” 

It is possible that blind faith in history’s choo- 
sing a particular path is politically useful, but 
such a faith denies one of the most important 
of human attributes, the ability to think inde- 
pendently and create. Obviously, if Marx and Le- 
nin have said everything sayable, there is little 
else but (to quote Khrushchev) to “ruminate” 
their ideas. 

The course of events in the literature and 
art of occupied Lithuania in recent months pro- 
vides evidence that such a regression is taking 
place. Obviously Lithuanian writers, no less than 
Khrushchev, are unhappy with “rumination” but 
there is little they can do about it. If a writer 
is forced to write about the chemical industry, 
corn farming or hydroelectric stations, without 
doubt he has little freedom to express his own 
literary world. Without desiring to be a prophet 
of gloom, one can still observe many signs that 
portend the return of winter after a brief spring 
This could wipe out completely whatever progress 
has been made recently in Soviet Lithuanian art 
and literature. The return of Zhdanov’s concept 
of socialist realism is perhaps one of the most 
striking of these signs announcing the return of 
winter. 
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~ALBINAS ELSKUS — ARTIST * DESIGNER * CRAFTSMAN 


Christopher F. Scadron avidly promotes the use 
of stained glass both for contemporary religious and 
public buildings. In 1956 the works of Ch. Seadron 
were exhibited by the Architectural League in New 
York. Scadron’s stained glass creations and projects 
were also represented in the exhibit “God and Man 
in Art”. This exhibit, which opened in March 1958 
in the Houston Museum of Art, was later put on tour 
throughout the United States and in a course of one 
year it visited ten cities. 
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By CHRISTOPHER F. SCADRON 


There is such spiritual depth and artistic scope 
in the career of the young stained-glass designer 
Albinas Elskus that | feel privileged to focus your 
attention not only upon his works but upon the 
principles in which his art and craftsmanship are 
grounded. 

Albinas Elskus was born in 1926 in Kaunas, 
Lithuania. At the age of seventeen he began his 
studies at the Institute of Decorative Arts and Crafts 
in Kaunas. It is worthy of mention that Elskus ex- 
ecuted his first works in stained glass under S. 
USinskas at this time. After several years at the Ecole 
des Arts et Metiers in Freiburg, Germany, Elskus 
came to the United States to work in the stained- 
glass studio of Carl Hackert in Chicago. He worked 
for four years in Chicago, during which time he 
became more acutely aware of his need to unite 
creatively and originally the force and intensity of 
his artistic being with the craft of the stained-glass 
designer. Elskus returned to Europe to make archi- 
tectural analyses and studies of cathedrals and 
churches in France, Holland, Belgium, Italy and Ger- 
many. During this tour of Europe he decided to 
spend some time at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
In 1953 he returned to New York City, where he com- 
pleted his apprenticeship with the Stained Glass As- 
sociation of America. At present Elskus is connected 
with the stained-glass atelier of George Durhan & Son 
in New York. 

The monumental arts of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries featured a host of humble and anonymous 
artists who were intensely dedicated to glorifying 
God in all their works. And today, many centuries 
later, we are still in communication with the spirit 
and poetry that Inspired these splendid works. It is 
a deep, intensive and fervent love of his Creator that 
inspires Albinas Elskus to create his beautiful and 
sensitive stained-glass windows for buildings in which 
men pray, work and live. 

A keen understanding of architectural masses and 
forms enable Albinas Elskus to organize the physical 
and other properties of color and light in brilliant 
two-dimensional window and wall designs. Within him 
are combined the sensitive creative talents of the 
artist and the technical craft of the master stained- 
glass designer. The accompanying photographs de- 
monstrate more vividly than words that Elskus em- 
ploys stained glass with passionate creative force to 
achieve an effective modern result. This modern re- 
sult is not achieved by copying forms and surface 
designs that are not indigenous to twentieth-century 
thinking and living. Elskus is original and at the 
same time structurally sound. Although the windows 
he has designed reflect the thinking of a twentieth- 
century creative mentality, an examination of his de- 
signs point up a profound understanding of drafts- 
manship and color that firmly establishes Albinas 
Elskus in the history of stained-glass designing. 
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Elskus has emerged from a life of difficulty, 
bitterness, frustration and hard work a humble artist 
with an eye to the compassionate Christ. As with 
Matisse, no matter how abstract he becomes, the 
forms that serve Elskus are infused with the reality 
of the natural Order. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that his lead-drawn shapes and colored-glass 
forms have created an exciting and brilliantly con- 
structed organization of design on the window sur- 
faces of many churches and cathedrals.* 


In addition to his other gifts, Albinas Eiskus has 
a probing mind that seeks new forms as well as new 
materials. Thus it is that he continually explores the 
potentialities of stained glass as a contemporary art 
for use in homes and in commercial and public build- 
ings. Elskus envisions an imaginative utilization of 
stained giass today, since the architect, industrial 
designer and city planner are all emphasizing the 
importance of color and controlled light. 

Albinas Elskus’ creations in stained glass are 
truly works of art because he uses his material with 
artistic wisdom and creative insight, making his 


DETAIL OF STAINED GLASS WINDOW IN ST. ANTHONY’S CONVENT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


windows not only part of the surrounding walls but 
an integral part of the architecture of the whole 
building. The artistry of Alibnas Elskus imparts an 
exceptional beauty to the architectural forms that 
house it. 


* A list of Albinas Elskus’ major works in stained glass: 


St. Ignatius’ Church, Portland, Oregon. 

St. Alphonsus’ Church, Los Angeles, California (choir and 
sanctuary windows). 

St. Philip’s Church, Pasadena, California (three rose 
windows and six transept windows). 

Church of the Incarnation, Glendale, California (choir 
window). 

St. Sylivester’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Stanislaus’ Church, Pleasant Valey, N. Y. (children’s 
chapel). 

St. Anthony’s Convent, New York, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Millbrook, N. Y. 

St. John’s Mausoleum-Crypt, Middle Village, N. Y. 

Sacred Heart Convent, Cambria Heights, N. Y. 

Providence Hospital Chapel, Holyoke, Mass. 

St. Peter’s Church, Kingston, N. Y. (choir window). 

Mary Our Queen Cathedral, Baltimore, Maryland (clere- 
story windows). 
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ALBINAS ELSKUS 


The poems of Henrikas Radauskas constitute 
perhaps the most concentrated effort of Lith- 
uanian poetry to achieve a European level of 
formal perfection since the celebrated 18th cen- 
tury epic poem “The Seasons” by Kristijonas Do- 
nelaitis. This does not in any way imply a lack 
of interesting poets or good poetry in the Lith- 
uanian language. On the contrary, there is first 
of all the rich and justly famous body of folk- 
songs or “dainos” and furthermore, the as- 
tonishingly rapid growth of contemporary Lith- 
uanian poetry, at the beginning of which stands 
the nationally beloved poet Maironis. The modern 
verse idiom was introduced by Kazys_ Binkis 
in the early twenties, but even Jonas Aistis, 
perhaps the finest poet during the last decade 
of independence (193C-1940), remained still large- 
ly in the orbit of romanticism and symbolism. 
Only the younger poets who published their 
first collections in exile adopted the technique 
of modern poetry. In the poetry of Henrikas Ra- 
dauskas, various modernist techniques reached a 
classical status and, at the same time, under- 
went an original Lithuanian transformation. 


The poetical eeuvre of Henrikas Radauskas 
numbers less than two hundred poems and has 
been collected in three slender volumes, spanning 
the years 1929-1955. “The Fountain” (Kaunas 1935) 
bears still marks of youthful groping, but evin- 
ces already the poet’s aversion to any commit- 
ment, to sentimentality and the personal anecdo- 
te. In the fifteen years that were allowed to 
lapse between this first collection and the se- 
cond one, “Arrow in the Sky” (Chicago 1950), 
he attained to and developed his own original 
style. “Arrow in the Sky” as well as his third 
book of verse, “Song of Winter” (Chicago 1955)*, 
were both published in exile. In his last book Ra- 
dauskas seems to be gradually enlarging the 
scope of his poetry to include a new, metaphy- 
sical dimension 


* Compare also the review of this book as a ‘“‘Head- 
Liner” in Books Abroad, Winter 1958. 
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The Contemporary Lithuanian Poet 


Henrikas Radauskas 


By Dr. IVAR IVASK 


“La poésie a pour devoir de faire du langage 
d’une nation quelques applications parfaites”’. 

“La profondeur est cent fois plus aisée a 
obtenir de soi que la rigeur.” 


PAUL VALERY 


This poetry is equally removed from melodra- 
matic romanticism as it is from an ambiguous 
symbolism or an automatic surrealism. The ima- 
gery is chiefly visual. We do not find any trace 
of the cosmic pantheism pervading so much of 
Lithuanian poetry (e.g. Jurgis BaltruSaitis’ later 
verse). Radauskas is more of a Mediterranean 
poet in his ironical scepticism, his relentless pur- 
suit of the “mot juste”, in his severe formal 
discipline; the latter has hardly permitted him 
any use of free verse, though he has recently 
written a few prose poems. He employs almost 
exclusively quatrains or couplets and, a rarity 
in assonance-fond Lithuanian, full rhymes. Rare- 
ly does he venture into the sonnet and he avoids 
other traditional verse forms. He does achieve, 
however, a surprisingly complex rhythmic pattern 
within a simple quatrain by alternating or jux- 
taposing different measures. 


Being an admirer of the formal perfection 
of Pushkin and Mickiewicz, Radauskas came also 
to like the French tradition of pure poetry as 
practiced by Paul Valéry in the West and the 
neo-classicist school of Russian “acmeism” in the 
East, whose outstanding member was Osip Man- 
delstam. Significantly enough, these classicist 
sympathies did not make Radauskas conserva- 
tive to the pulsating vitality of an Apollinaire, 
a Julian Tuwim, or a Boris Pasternak. Indeed 
one could say that in his poetry he has attemp- 
ted to combine similarly striking modern image- 
ry with classicist transparency. Though firmly 
believing in the transforming power of poetic 
imagination, there is just enough of his peasant 
forefathers’ realism left in Radauskas to prevent 
him from being carried away into the chaos 
of formless phantasy. But it is his affinity with 
the folk-song that most clearly shows how pro- 
foundly Lithuanian the poetry of Radauskas has 
remained in spite of the many European influen- 
ces that may have helped to shape it. Not among 
the least attractions of his verse is the unique 
and fascinating combination of modern poetic 
diction with the most archaic Indo-European 
language spoken to-day. 


“Arrow in the Sky” leaves the overall impres- 
sion of great ease that is usually the mature 
fruit of a long and highly articulate literary tra- 
dition. Since this book is justly considered the 
poet’s most impressive achievement down to the 
very arrangement of the poems, a glance at the 
pattern of the different sections might serve 
perhaps best such a brief introduction as the 
present article. The poems are arranged in four 
sections: “Birth of Song”, “Mermaids”, “Prima- 
vera”, and “Twilight”. The opening poem in “Birth 
of Song” states unmistakably the poet’s position: 
“I do not build a house, I do not lead a people, 
I sit under white acacia branches... In a tree 
sounds a quiet melody, I hear it and write it 
down in the sand.’* Yet this idyllic picture is 
only an incomplete expression of his idea of 
the role of poetry; in order to grasp the latter, 
one has to read the entire first section carefully. 


“When I remember those days - I write in- 
finitely simple songs”, confesses the poet in “Sim- 
ple songs”, which movingly and in Virgilian fa- 
shion recalls the country life of his forbears. 
Bee-hives shine like many-coloured flowers and 
millstones are turned by a mighty wind, “an el- 
der brother who has come to help”. The cen- 
tral couplets express in epigrammatic fashion 
the nature-bound way of the peasant’s life: “And 
men were born, they sowed, reaped, died; Time 
felled them while they felled the forest.” Howe- 
ver, nature holds also the secret of rebirth, hen- 
ce: “But they greened just like this forest, And 
they sang songs in the evening”. This is a direct 
reference to the folk-song tradition and the entire 
poem has some of its spirit. 

The tragic past of his people can easily 
break into any dream of Mediterranean bliss 
the poet might harbour on the shores of the 
Baltic. “Homer’s Youth” is certainly full of such 
longing for happier southern climes: “With my 
lyre I wandered, We sang of war and the sword, 
Of summer, high and radiant, And the wave 


* All the translations in this article, with the exception 
of “Apollo"’ and ‘Air Mail’, are prose versions in order 
not to distort the poet's original imagery. \ 


Dr. IVAR IVASK, Estonian critic and poet, studied 
Comparative Literature and History of Art at the 
University of Marburg in Germany during 1946-49. 
After coming to the United States in 1949, he re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of Minnesota. Since 1952 he has been teaching at St. 
Olaf College in Northfield, Minnesota, where he is 
chairman of the Department of German. Contributor 
to “Books Abroad” and Estonian literary periodicals 
in exile, where his poetry has also appeared in print. 
He has a strong interest in a cultural rapprochement 
of the Baltic nations and has presented Henrikas 
Radauskas to the Estonian reading public. 


rolling under our feet”. But in “Apollo”, a vi- 
sion of the Greek god — the ideal or harmo- 
nious perfection — is suddenly setting the nor- 
thern night ablaze and the ideal clashes with re- 
ality: 


Apollo passed this way. For ever 
Will now resound — as glass so clear — 


The echo of his lyre, filling 

A lowly chamber’s timid space; 

The savage night shall keep, unwilling, 
The coolness of his marble face. 

But I must sing old weary lays 

Of folk beyond their earthbound days. 


The Lithuanian poet will never be able to es- 
cape completely from the somber past and twi- 
lit present into woods that are “gay with dan- 
cing flutes”. 


From the problems besetting him, Radauskas 
can on occasion withdraw into a proud, pessi- 
mistic solitude and assert that his poems are 
only “Letters to Myself”: “I cannot help anyone, 
And I do not ask anyone’s help. I can but blos- 
som and mourn, And I write poems — letters to 
myself”. He is aware, of course, that even thus 
his poems would have an effect, since they in- 
evitably heighten and transform reality: “I have 
to write: so that the sun would shine - long 
after the day will have faded” (“Spring”). Poetry 


Henrikas Radauskas was born 1910 in Cracow, 
Poland, of Lithuanian parents. At the outbreak of 
World War ! the family went to Novo-Nikolayevsk 
in Siberia. 1921 they returned to Lithuania. Henrikas 
Radauskas graduated in 1929 from a Lithuanian 
teachers’ college and published his first verse. After 
spending a year teaching public school in the pro- 
vinces, he studied Lithuanian literature and German 
language and literature at the University of Kaunas 
(1930-35). He first held the post of a radio an- 
nouncer with the Lithuanian state radio; beginning 
with 1937 he was employed by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation as editor in a State Publishing House. The 
events of the second World War forced him into exile, 
the first years of which he spent in Berlin and West 
Germany. In 1949 the poet came to the U.S. and 
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lived in Chicago for about ten years. He now lives 
in Washington D.C. and works for the Library of 
Congress. In 1956 he received the literary prize of the 
Lithuanian Writer’s Association (in exile) for his 
third book of poems “Ziemos Daina” (“Song of 
Winter”). 

Henrikas Radauskas’ Lithuanian translation of 
“Vieille France” by Roger Martin du Gard was pub- 
lished 1938 in Kaunas. Translations of H. Heine’s 
“Atta Troll” and Prosper Mérimées “Lokis” are still 
awaiting publication. Scattered in periodicals are Ra- 
dauskas’ Lithuanian versions of poems by Verlaine, 
Valéry, Heine, BaltruSaitis (from the Russian), Pas- 
ternak, Tuwim, fragments of Goethe’s “Iphigenie”, 
as well as some stories by Dostoyevsky, Stefan Zweig, 
Leonid Andreyev, a.o. His literary criticism, published 
also in various periodicals, is of the highest quality. 
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HARBOUR 


Enclosed in mid-day’s diamond glaring, 
My eyes are falling prey to blindness. 
The quay—a feast of light, unsparing, 
With daggers, nails, glass-splinters flaring. 
Where is a hand of saving kindness? 


From ships and trains the sirens rip 

The sky wide oven with their whistling. 
Through seamen’s stony-fingered grip 
The catch of crabs and shrimp is rustling. 
A crowd of shouting Negroes drives 

Its voices through me, sharp as knives. 


The quay is burning bright, unsparing. 
Where is a cloud these flames to end, 
To help me see cool night descend? 

A feast of lightning, embers flaring. 


The sea with all its ships does sway, 
Curved mirrors break the light of day. 


(Translated by A. I.) 


SIX POEMS 


APOLLO 


His profile, grave and fine, can sever 
Like sharnest sword. Did you not hear: 
Apollo passed this way. For ever 

Will now resound — as glass so clear — 


The echo of his lyre, filling 

A lowly chamber’s timid space; 

The savage night shall keep, unwilling, 
The coolness of his marble face. 

But I must sing old weary lays 

Of folk beyond their earthbound days. 


The sky is crossed by swallow routes 
And woods are gay with dancing flutes; 
The sun is on this scene bestowing 

A woman’s rosy-tinted glowing. 

But I must sing the age-old lays 

Of folk beyond their earthbound days. 


(Translated by Astrid Ivask) 


BEGINNING WINTER 


The chilly afternoon’s smooth violoncello 

Like rain the maples’ faces down did glide. 
Up from the earth rose autumn, quiet, mellow, 
And opened heaven’s weeping gateway wide. 


Then slowly started turning paver roses, 
Around the music they did go, . 
Which like a woman weakened by hypnosis 
Began to fall asleep in whirling snow. 


(Translated by A. I.) 
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BY HENRIKAS RADAUSKAS 


BLUE FLOWERS AT EVENING 


Gray eyes are staring hard in wonder: 
From deep—so deep—out of the earth, 
Like fish-fry, cornflowers fall asunder, 
Blue fragments stripped of all their mirth. 


Brittle as glass the evening hour; 
The water’s melody how kind! 
And in the flower’s blue a power 
No spell or story-book can bind. 


Like butterflies the flowers shiver, 

A blue stream flowing into night, 

And gray sad eyes without a quiver 
Stare from a glass through misted light. 


( Translate by W. K. Matthews? ) 


RAIN 


On brittle slender feet it patters 
Across the freedom of the garden. 
Green hazel greets its welcome clatter; 
Delighted avenues unharden. 


The ancient birch besides the clearing 
Pokes its umbrella at the weather; 
From water marigolds lift peering 
To gild and hold the world in tether. 


The lightning’s yellow pencils shatter; 
Thunder rolls out its broad hard sheet; 
And over all the earth it patters — 
This rain on flitting slender feet. 


(Translated by W. K. M.) 


The illustrations on these pages are by Vytautas 
Kasiulis and are reproduced from Henrikas Radauskas’ 
collection of poems “Strélé Danguje’’ (Arrow in the Sky, 
Chicago 1950). 


AIR MAIL 


The envelope had all the blueness of your eyes, 
The whiteness of your soul the paper was 
betraying. 
(I do remember over mountains fading skies 
And clouds that spent the night on maple 
branches swaying. 


I said some words to you, you said some 
words to me, 
The sleepy sky could not that night 
more quiet be.) 


How vast the water seems, how deen 
appears the night! 

To fly as well as swim is far beyond 
your might. 


We are now silent both and need not speak 
at all, 
As letters from the sky like snowflakes 
densely fall. 
(Translated by A. I.) 
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is not only inspired by reality, but can also af- 
fect it directly. Extending perhaps the meaning 
of Heine’s playful lines “Tnis world does not 
believe in flames and takes them for poetry” 
(“Neuer Fruehling”, 1844), Radauskas wrote his 
astonishing “Poets or The Disaster”, in which 
“verses like glowing embers” actually bring about 
a conflagration; reality and imagination are inex- 
tricably fused. 

The most striking of all the love poems in 
the second section, bearing the Heinesque title 
“Mermaids”, is perhaps “Air Mail”. The envelope’s 
colour recalls the eyes of the beloved and the 
whiteness of the paper is compared to her soul. 
When they were together, they spoke to one 
another words “more quiet than the sleepy sky 
and the evening”. Now the eager writing of the 
lovers has almost become a natural phenomenon, 
and the white sheets fall from the sky creating 
a veritable snowstorm: “We are now silent both 
and need not speak at all, As letters from the 
sky like snowflakes densely fall”. 

Primavera” is the happiest and least clou- 
ded section of the book. The poems range from 
spring to fall. The tone is set by “Flower and 
Wind”. A delightful confusion arises when the 
flower announces to the wind that it will bloom 
to-morrow, but the wind happens to understand 
“right now”. This humour and the fondness of 
personification are, of course, reminisccent of 
folk-song. “Silvery Fell the Rains” is even more 
than that, it is a masterful variation in the man- 
ner of the folk-song. The rains fall with impres- 
sionistic delicacy — “infinitely, silvery, crystal- 
line”. In another poem the rain is running around 
in the orchard “on thin glassy feet’ (“Rain”). 
But there are other strange and wonderful 
things happening in nature. Spring’s naked feet 
run through the bushes, the braids of the acacia 
tree turn into a fireworks display (“Phantastic 
Night”); the summer is like an odalisque: the 
lakes flash like eyes, the hills are breasts (“Sum- 
mer in the South”); the landscape rolls from 
the hill into the river (“Landscape”). But the 
merriment ends on an elegiac note — “Autumn’s 
Face”: “I saw to-day the face of autumn, A sad 
face among the falling leaves. Deep in iron wa- 
ter, Its eyes were wet with tears”. 

The lonely poet in “Birth of Song” was 
contrasted with the poet in love in “Mermaids”; 
the gaiety of “Primavera” is set against the sad- 
ness of the concluding section, “Twilight”. Here 
we find titles such as “Evening”, “Elegy”, “I Do 
Not Know Anything”, “Autumnal Day”, “Loneliness”, 
“Melancholy”, indicating a state of indecision 
and despair. One of the most memorable poems 
is “Wind from Home” in which the Calypso-epi- 
sode of the Odyssey is told for once from the 


point of view of Calypso, a loving woman. “Pa- 
radise Lost’ is Radauskas’ only strictly patriotic 
poem, which has the greater effect, coming as 
it does from an uncommitted poet at the end 
of 2a volume of poems striving for impersonal 
purity. 

Turning briefly to his third collection, “Song 
of Winter’, the arrangement of the poems is 
somewhat reminiscent of “Arrow in the Sky”, 
since the section “Ways of the Sun” is fol- 
lowed by “Monologues” and “Tragic Mask”; but 
the tragic note prevails. Stylistically there is lit- 
tle change from the previous volume, except for 
the appearance of the poeme en prose in his 
work. The imagery is as striking as ever: the 
rain drips green paint upon the forest, two roses 
shake their heads like gray horses in the rain 
and the stormy sky is raving like Othello (“Flo- 
wers in Storm”). There are still poems with 
all the flamboyancy of a painting by Van Gogh 
or Matisse, yet of a higher quality than the 
verse of most English imagists. More and more, 
however, a note of intense personal suffering 
creeps in. The refugee poet feels lonely among 
the clamour and bustle of a foreign port, and 
the light at noon blinds his eyes (“Har- 
bour”). In “To the Poet” his despair assumes 
cosmic proportions. The poet’s presence in the 
poems surviving him is compared to that of the 
sun’s in the shadow of darkened stars when the 
universe is extinguished. Just like the planets 
then will fall out of their accustomed orbits, 
thus the poet, unable to believe in eternity, and 
his work will ultimately be smothered and freeze 
in ice. This grim prospect is somewhat relieved 
by the humour that occasionally breaks through 
even in a thoughtful poem like “Immortality”. 
A composer lies in his grave and is inspired 
to write down the “angry sonata” of the drum- 
ming rain, but: “You do not even dare to ask 
for paper. The dead are commanded to sleep, 
They must be silent for ever”. 

A reader brought up on the complexities 
of TS. Eliot and addicted to Baudelaire, may 
perhaps not find immediate access to the poetry 
of Radauskas. He would do well to recall the per- 
tinent defence of such poetry in Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal’s “Dialogue on Poetry” (1906): “And 
yet it seems to me that there must be poems 
that are beautiful without this sultry enchant- 
ment. There are poems by Goethe, light as a 
breath of air and simple as a Mozartean me- 
lody. There are classical poems that are like a 
dark vine leaf against the blue evening sky.” 
He should not, then, expect Eliot’s profundity or 
look for Donelaitis’ Homeric breadth in Radaus- 
kas, but rather appreciate the Horatian perfec- 
tion to which he has brought Lithuanian verse. 
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Ambassadors 


of 
Basketball 


France's greatest hero last year 
was a bicyclist, Spain’s a soccer 
player and Australia’s a miler; at 
one time Lithuania's greatest hero 
was a basketball player. It would 
seem that each nationality associ- 
ates itself with a particular sport, 
for one or a number of reasons: 
It may be suitable climate and 
geography; it may be that there 
is a natural national knack for the 
sport; it may be sheer determi- 
nation. In each case the national 
sport has a huge following of spec- 
tators, and often a nation achieves 
tremendous success and world re- 
nown for its proficiency in its 
chosen sport. 

In 1937 and 1939 the European 
basketball championship was won 
by the Lithuanian team. These vic- 
tories led to Lithuania’s associa- 
tion with basketball, which became 
familiar not only in Europe but 
throughout the world. World War 
II and Soviet Russia’s occupation 
of Lithuania diminished this as- 
sociation; nowadays Lithuanian 
backetball players must represent 
U.S.S.R. teams, which have ab- 
sorbed these athletes. As a matter 
of fact, in the 1952 and 1956 
Olympic Games, when the Russian 
teams offered the most effective 
resistance to the U.S. teams, the 
nucleus of the Russian teams was 
mde up of Lithuanian players. 

Those few fortunate Lithuanian 
othletes who have escaped the 
slavery of communism have tried 
to revive Lithuanian basketball in 
a number of countries of the free 
world. Australia, for instance, has 
made use of Lithuanian players, 
and employed their talents on its 
national team in the 1956 Olym- 
pics. In the United States, Lithu- 
anians have demonstrated keen in- 
terest and ability in this sport. A 
number of athlete clubs exist 
throughout the country, reaching 
from Boston to Los Angeles. 
Championships: are staged each 
year, and many young Lithuanian- 
Americans participate in these 
competitive activities. 

It is understandable that Lithu- 
anians would like to preserve and 
reinforce the association between 
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Lithuania and basketball. This 
desire motivated, among other 
things, a basketball tour of South 
America, which began on July 8 
and lasted five weeks. Many seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles 
were encountered in preparing for 
this tour, but they were overcome. 
Theteamof Lithuanian-Americans, 
as they were called throughout the 
trip south of the border, was se- 
lected from among the many 
players who participated in last 
season’s championship .games. of 
the. Lithuanian -clubs. . The -ten 
players represented many sections 
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of the U.S. — A. Radvilas came 
from New Orleans, J. Skaisgiris 
from Detroit, Mich., A. Svelnys 
from Waterbury, Conn. and A. 
Grabauskas from Worcester, Mass.; 
the majority of the players, how- 
ever — A. Varnas, A. Simkus, W. 
Kamarauskas, R. Dirvonis, J. Va- 
laitis and K. Germanas — came 
from Chicago. So did tour leaders: 
V. Adamkavitius and P. Petrutis. 
Most of these athletes had played 
college basketball in their respec- 
tive schools. V. Grybauskas, the 
coach of the team, came from 
Rochester, N. Y, 
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The tour covered 10,000 miles 
and touched ten South American 
countries. Seventeen official games 
were played, and the touring 
Lithuanian-American team won 13 
of them. The team’s skillful play- 
ing thrilled many spectators, who 
attended in large numbers to see 
the games between the visitors 
and the finest local teams. The 
visiting team played in some places 
so remote that the Harlem Globe- 
trotters were the only other A- 
merican team ever to have visited 
the area, and in Columbia the 
Lithuanian team was billed as the 
finest team to come tothat country 
since Abe Saperstein’s famous 
squad. In some countries, notably 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay, 
the team encountered excellent 
basketball. The guests from the 
North managed to defeat the Mon- 
tevideo All-Stars by a ten-point 
margin (80-70). The Brazilian 
team, official basketball champions 
of the world, invited the Lithua- 
nian team to play an unofficial 
game while Brazil was preparing 
for the Pan American Games. The 
final outcome of this game was a 
99-66 victory for the world cham- 
pions, but subsequent showings by 
the Brazilian team in Chicago in- 
dicated that the Lithuanian-Ame- 
ricans were a relatively good team. 


The tour did not call for oppon- 
ents of world-champion class, how- 
ever, nor was that its purpose. 
Rather, efforts were made to 
match the Lithuanian team with 
outstanding teams of the various 
basketball leagues from which the 
national teams of South America 
are selected. It was felt that this 
was the bést way to demonstrate 
basketball to athletes whose fun- 
damentals in basketball were not 
too well established, who were not 
yet set in their ways and were 
willing to learn. 


The effect was heartening. In 
Porto Alegre, in southern Brazil, 
the Lithuanian team won 92-54, 
but the Gauchos were glad to have 
had an opportunity to see basket- 
ball as it is played in the United 
States. A Brazilian observer re- 
marked that this group had de- 
monstrated real basketball, as op- 
posed to the show the Globetrotters 
had put on. In Uruguay a team 
of promising players was especial- 
ly selected to learn from the Ame- 
rican Lithuanians. Although the 
Uruguayans lost the game, they 
profited from the simple but ac- 
curate basketball, the excellent ball 
control uncomplicated by fancy or 
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intricate plays, demonstrated by 
the visitors. They were especially 
impressed by the blind but con- 
trolled dribbling of individual 
members of the Lithuanian-Ame- 
rican team. 


In Trinidad, to which basketball 
was imported 12 years ago by the 
American Navy, the islanders saw 
pattern plays that the Lithuanian 
team demonstrated on appropriate 
occasions. In Valencia, Venezuela, 
the unceasing drive for a high 
score drew much attention as the 
Lithuanians piled up 108 points to 
the opponents’ 57; on Caracas, on 
the other hand, a deliberately slow 
game exemplified a different kind 
of basketball. 


In each case, win or lose, the 
final outcome of the game was a 
feeling of gratitude. The Lithua- 
nian-Americans appreciated the 
gracious hospitality of the Latins, 
while the South Americans were 
grateful for the chance to learn 
new, different and better basket- 
ball. Such opportunities for the 
South American sports fan are 
especially significant since the 
United States’ great blunder (i.e. 
sending a second rate team) in the 
world championships held in Chile. 
The United States’ prestige has 
ebbed since that much-discussed 
incident, and resentment is still 
felt regardless of U.S. excuses. The 
Latins talk a great deal about it 
and are ready to disclaim the U.S. 
as a basketball power, but when 
they see such a group as this 
Lithuanian-American team, self- 
initiated and self financed and 
playing beautiful basketball, they 
are overcome by a new admira- 
tion for basketball as it is played 
in North America. 

The good will of the Lithuanian 
team was not confined to the bas- 
ketball courts. Various local and 
state officials, members of the 
clergy, and sports federations felt 
its effects. The team carried with 
it, along with basketballs, official 
letters of invitation to the Pan 
American Games from the city of 
Chicago, to be presented to the 
various South American countries 
the team visited. In each case the 
team was well received. In Mon- 
tevideo the Lithuanian-Americans 
were guests of the mayor; in Sao 
Paulo they were presented with 
the keys to the city. 


An indirect effect of the tour 
was the interest in the local Lithu- 
anian communities aroused in the 
various South American countries 


In Buenos Aires, 500 eager people 
met the team at the airport at 
2 a.m. In Montevideo a banquet 
was held in the team’s honor, 
while in Sao Paulo the players 
stayed with Lithuanian families. 
In Bogota, Colombia, a _ victory 
banquet was held at the world- 
famous Balalaika, and in Vene- 
zuela gold watches and rings com- 
memorating the event were pre- 
sented to the team members. 


Perhaps these visits to local 
Lithuanians contributed most 
heavily to preserve the association 
of Lithuania and basketball. Con- 
sidering the comparatively small 
number of Lithuanians there are 
in both South and North America, 
the team’s accomplishment had 
special meaning to the Lithuanian 
colonies. To them basketball will 
now truly remain a Lithuanian 
sport, and their children will be 
given every opportunity to learn 
the game and to play and enjoy 
it. In fact, one parent in Argentina 
remarked that next Christmas, 
Santa Claus is going to bring his 
ten-year old son a basketball. 


But the interest aroused among 
South Americans by this team 
went beyond basketball. The team 
was an illustration of the accomp- 
lishments of Lithuanians in North 
America, most of whom ten years 
ago were living in war-ridden and 
barren camps for Displaced Per- 
sons in Europe. Now, through hard 
work and determination, they have 
become ambassadors not only of 
their own nationality but of the 
United States of America, for only 
in America can such opportunities 
be found and fulfilled. In truth, 
the team members were American 
representatives and this became 
clearly evident in the interest and 
pride in the team’s accomplish- 
ments demonstrated by the various 
United States Ambassadors to the 
South American countries. The 
team’s tour was an outstanding 
example of the freedom in the 
West. The initiative shown in 
making this tour a reality, the 
ability to overcome financial ob- 
stacles by raising adequate funds 
from private sources, the desire 
demonstrated by the players to 
keep the association of basketball 
with Lithuania alive, all this is 
possible only in a free society. To 
be able to do all of this is one 
more proof of the _ ideological 
superiority of the Western World. 


M. C. Vygantas 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN LITHUANIA 


Up to the early years of the 
20th century Lithuania was a for- 
gotten country, in spite of the 
fact that in the 14th and 15th 
centuries it was one of the larg- 
est countries in Europe. The de- 
cline of the Lithuanian state be- 
gan in the 16th century with the 
decline of the Gediminas dyna- 
ty in Lithuania and the rise of 
the Grand Duchy of Moscow. This 
led to the Lublin Union with Po- 
land in 1569, as a result of which 
Lithuania lost substantial areas 
in the east and south, with large 
populations, and her military po- 
tential diminished. The names of 
both countries were used in re- 
ferring to the joint state (Rzecz- 
pospolita Polsko-—Litewska), but 
because of Polish dominance the 
state gradually came to be known 
simply as Poland. Only in East- 
ern Europe, where Lithuania had 
ruled large areas, did that count- 
ry’s name remain known, and 
some people in those areas called 
themselves Lithuanian right up 
to World War II. 

When the joint state was di- 
vided in 1795, those parts of Lith- 
uania that passed to Russia be- 
came known as the “Northwest- 
ern (Lands”, (Sievero—Zapadny 
Krai). Thus Lithuania’s name was 
lost in favor of Poland on the one 
hand and of Russian on the other. 
This explains why Lithuanian im- 
migrants in the United States, 
were often thought of as Poles 
or Russians and were not distin- 
guished from the Slavs. By the 
middle of the 19th century Lith- 
uania was considered almost a 
dead nation. The two larger anti- 
Russian revolts (1831 and 1863) 
were looked on merely as Polish 
revolts. Some philologists and eth- 
nographists hastened to study 
Lithuania’s language, customs, 
and culture in order to preserve 
a record of a dying nation. They 
were surprised to discover, espec- 
ially in the rural area, a still- 
living nation with a strong natio- 
nal consciousness. 

This “unexpected discovery” was 
depicted by the Lithuanian artist 


M. K. Ciurlionis (1875-1911) in his 
painting “The Tale of Kings.” 
(Karaliy Pasaka). Among an- 
cient oaks in the depths of a 
dark forest two kings hold in the 
palms of their hands a glistening 
object. They are attentively stu- 
dying a Lithuanian village: Al- 
though forgotten, it is still alive 
and shining. The Lithuanian na- 
tional movement found its great- 
est support in the villages, and 
it was through them that Lith- 
uania finally achieved independen- 
ce. But the brief period of inde- 
pendence was insufficient to dispel 
the ignorance about Lithuania. 

A new study by Alfred Erich 
Senn, The Emergence of Modern 
Lithuania (Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1959), will be 
useful in dispelling some of this 
ignorance. 

Alfred Erich Senn, lecturer in 
history at Rutgers University, was 
born in 1932, in Madison, Wisc. 
studied in the United States. His 
father, Swiss by birth, lived in 
Lithuania and taught at Kaunas 
University from 1922-1930. Now 
he is a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. (from 1938). 
His mother is Lithuanian. It is 
probably these family ties that en- 
couraged Mr. Senn to become in- 


‘terested in Lithuanian problems. 


His historical studies at Colum- 
bia University’s Russian Institute 
furnished a second source of en- 
couragement. The present work, 
made possible by a Ford Founda- 
tion grant, is one of a series of 
studies on Soviet questions pub- 
lished by the Russian Institute. 
It is perhaps this fact that gives 
the work a special coloring: The 
emergence of the Lithuanian sta- 
te is presented in conjunction with 
Communist efforts at the same 
time to establish a Soviet Lith- 
uania. Having this dual purpose, 
the author attaches undue signi- 
ficance to the Lithuanian Commu- 
nists, who in reality were unimpor- 
tant and whose activities can by 
no means be compared with the 
efforts of the Lithuanian State 
Council, (Lietuvos Valstybés Tary- 


ba) which dominated the whole pe- 
riod in question (1917-1920). 

In spite of this principal defi- 
ciency Mr. Senn has done conside- 
rable service to the English-read- 
ing public. Up to now there has 
been no extensive treatment of 
this period in English. 

The author limits himself to 
a period of merely three years, 
but it is a period of great signifi- 
cance in which, by the use of 
weapons and diplomacy, the ques- 
tion of Lithuanian independence 
was decided. The author begins his 
book with a brief survey of the 
nationalist movement in the 19th 
and 20th centuries and closes it 
with a summary of his conclusions 
and an accurate characterization 
of Lithuania's relations with neigh- 
boring states. One must agree with 
the author that Lithuanian inde- 
pendence was in part a result of 
World War I and of outside aid. 
But the efforts of the Lithuanians 
themselves were of cardinal im- 
portance, and it was primarily 
through Lithuanian efforts and 
sacrifices that independance was 
restored. The author correctly no- 
tes in his conclusions that “the 
Lithuanians showed a strong sen- 
se of unity.” 

At the present time, when the 
Lithuanian nation is again fight- 
ing for its existence and freedom, 
Mr. Senn’s study may prove a va- 
luable historical lesson for many. 
The past demonstrates that na- 
tions may become independent as 
a result of historical circumstan- 
ces, but great sacrifices must also 
be made. The nation’s determina- 
tion will decide much. 

The Emergence of Modern Lith- 
uania is based on extensive his- 
torical sources and literature. Al- 
fred E. Senn has collected almost 
everything written on the subject, 
in many languages. Among the 
great number of books and artic- 
les we find some that have con- 
tributed little to the content of the 
study, as the “Systematic Catalo- 
gue of Lithuanian Books”, pub- 
lished in Kaunas in 1938. The 
most valuable material was found 
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in unpublished documents here- 
tofore studied little or not at all. 
These are made up of diplomatic 
correspondence (United States Na- 
tional Archives, Washington D.C.; 
Hoover Library, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif.) and personal archives 
(those of Jurgis Saulys at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and of 
Juozas Gabrys in Switzerland). 
Furthermore, the author is the 
first to make extensive reference 
to Soviet studies and documents 
published by Soviet sources, most 
of which are of recent date. The 
Soviet sources, however, are not 
trustworthy, and the author notes 
this; this material, he says, “suf- 
fers gravely from the attempt to 
cast Communists and anti-Comm- 
unists in white and black molds.” 
Nevertheless, the author some- 
times forgets his own warning and 
places too much trust in Soviet 
assertions. He also shows a lack 
of critical judgment in evaluating 
the letters, statements and news- 
paper items of the period, such 
as the newspaper “Vienybé Lie- 
tuvninky” (The Unity of Lith- 
uanians), published in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and especally the archives 
of Juozas Gabrys. It would be dif- 
ficult to list all the inaccuracies 
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that have resulted from this. We 
would like to mention only the 
most important ones that have 
a bearing on the author’s own 
views. 

An independent Lithuania is to 
Mr. Senn a new political unit, and 
therefore he speaks of the crea- 
tion of the Lithuanian state. But 
after World War I the Lithua- 
nian state was restored, not crea- 
ted. This is explicitly stated in the 
Declaration of Independence of 
February 16, 1918. The author 
has minimized the value of this 
declaration; only in a footnote on 
page 31 does he note it as “mark- 
ing the birth of the independent 
state of Lithuania.” No mention 
is made of the fact that February 
16 is the principal Lithuanian 
national holiday, analogous to Ju- 
ly 4 in the United States. 

It would seem that the author 
is not clear as to which act res- 
tored Lithuanian independence. 
When he writes (page 32) that 
on February 16, 1918, the Lith- 
uanian State Council "issued anot- 
her declaration of independence; 
signed the new declaration,” he 
is wrong. The author considers a 
declaration of the State Council 
of December 11, 1917, to be the 
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first declaration of independence, 
but it was not. This declaration 
was made at German insistence, 
and it merely stated the condi- 
tions under which the Lithuanian 
state could be restored. Lithuanian 
historians refer to it simply as the 
“Act of December 11,” and not 
as a declaration of independence. 
Lithuania was declared indepen- 
dent by the single act of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, and in opposition 
to the German administration. The 
printed act was confiscated by the 
authorities in Vilnius. 

German pressure that Lithu- 
ania always remain a German 
province does not demonstrate 
German support of Lithuanian in- 
dependence. Without denying li- 
mited German aid when Germany 
had already lost the war (1918), 
one cannot forget the repressions 
and colonization plans Germany 
had formed during her occupa- 
tion of Lithuania (1915-1918) in 
the expectation of winning the war. 
This cannot be called “the Ger- 
mans” favorable pclicy toward 
Lithuania during the First World 
War” (p.2). The author him- 
self contradicts this judgement 
when he writes that at the Vilnius 
Conference of 1917 “some dele- 


gates..were named by the Ger- 
mans” (p.26). Such an action 
would be proof of a policy unfavo- 
rable to Lithuania. The Germans 
permitted the Vilnius Conference 
to take place only because they 
hoped for decisions favorable to 
themselves, decisions that could 
be used in the negotiations with 
Russia at Erest—Litowsk, but 
they did not appoint any dele- 
gates 
The people elected by the con- 
ference to the Lithuanian State 
Council were not inclined toward 
a pro-German policy. The efforts 
of the military administration to 
get its agent, Baron von Rupp, 
elected to the council did not 
succeed. The council stubbornly 
negotiated and resisted German 
efforts. It is therefore incorrect 
to assert that “the Lithuanians 
did not at first pause to look the 
gift horse in the mouth” (p. 33). 
The Declaration of Independence 
testifies to the contrary. Further- 
more, the council’s decision to in- 
vite Wilhelm Urach, Duke of Wur- 
ttemberg, to be king of Lithu- 
ania demonstrates its aim of 
avoiding annexation by Germany. 
When the author writes that 
Urach was a descendent of Min- 
daugas, the first Lithuanian king, 
he is basing himself on myth. No 
historian has yet established a re- 
lationship between Mindaugas and 
the Gediminas dynasty, which 
came into prominence 30 years 
after Mindaugas, let alone a Ger- 
man family that emerged 650 
years later. On the whole, the auth- 
or overemphasizes  Lithuania’s 
ties with Germany and Germany’s 
influence on Lithuanian policies. 
Toward the end of the book he 
corrects himself and no longer 
speaks of the Lithuanian govern- 
ment as a “German puppet” (p. 25) 
The author is gravely in error 
when he says the Lithuanians did 
not settle in East Prussia until 
after 1422 (the Treaty of Meln). 
This “discovery” was made as late 
as 1927 by the German Gertrud 
Mortensen, and was popularized in 
Hitler’s time, when many of the 
Lithuanian place names remain- 
ing in East Prussia were German- 
ized. (They have now been Rus- 
sianized by the Soviets.) Histori- 


cal and archeological evidence 
clearly indicates that Lithuanian 
tribes have lived on this Baltic 
coast since the most ancient times 
—in other words, before the foun- 
ding of the German Teutonic 
Knights in 1230. Gertrud Morten- 
sen’s book was received very cri- 
tically by historians. Mr. Senn 
seems to have ignored this criti- 
cism and to have accepted blindly 
an assertion that has only this 
much truth in it: that after 1422 
there was greater freedom of tran- 
sit between Lithuania Minor and 
Major. 

The author is not objective 
when it comes to nationality and 
boundary questions. He mentions 
the population statistics for 1897 
and 1916 without comment, failing 
to say how they should be evalu- 
ated. Prof. K. PakStas has stu- 
died them and shown their de- 
ficiencies. For example, the inha- 
bitants of Eastern Lithuania, who 
called themselves simply “locals” 
(tutejszy), were counted as Poles 
or Russians. I myself am from 
this region and know it well, and 
I cannot agree with Mr. Senn 
that Lithuanians were a “signifi- 
cant minority” in the district (gu- 
bernija) (p. 3). 


Lithuania’s efforts to enlarge 
her territory, are described by the 
author with gentle irony. He points 
out that such claims were based 
on the argument thet the ter- 
ritories were purely Lithuanian, 
something that could not be pro- 
ved in the cases of Gardinas 
and Vilnius, for example. This is 
true. From a linguistic viewpoint, 
even Kaunas, in the center of 
the country, was not at that time 
purely Lithuanian. However, the 
author does not explain to his 
readers that only cities, and not 
whole regions, lost their national 
character, and that Lithuania had 
greater historical and other claims 
to certain disputed areas than 
her neighbors. This was admitted 
by the Poles themselves in a 
statement made in 1919 by the 
Polish politician R. Dmowski. 
According to him, a Lithuania 
united with Poland should consist 
of Vilnius, Kaunas and Suvalkai 
district and a part of Courland. 
In other words, Lithuanian rights 


to these areas were not disputed. 
For the sake of complete objecti- 
vity, these facts should have been 
mentioned. 


Mr. Senn, in an attempt to re- 
main neutral, refers to the old 
Lithuanian capital as Vilna, fol- 
lowing Columbia University prac- 
tice, rather than Vilnius or Wil- 
no. Basing himself on the present 
political situation, he might at 
least have noted, as he has in the 
other cases, “now Vilnius”. He 
has done this in the case of Klai- 
péda, which he usually refers to 
as Memel (pp. 18, 92). But in 
case of Klaipéda, the “now Klai- 
péda” is most unsuitable, since 
the Lithuanian name is much ol- 
der than the German. Further- 
more, the Vilnius question is cdi- 
ted down almost to a quarrel over 
a “railroad center” (p, 129), where 
as to Lithuan‘a it meant a vital 
struggle to preserve the capital 
of the ancient grand duchy and 
even the survival of the emerging 
state. 


It was in Vilnius that the 
Bolsheviks, under Vincas Kapsu- 
kas—Mickevi¢ius, made their bid 
to establish a Communist state 
in 1919. (He died in Moscow in 
1935.) The author greatly over- 
exaggerates the Bolsheviks’ im- 
portance in the period 1918-1919, 
placing their activities almost on 
level with those of the State Coun- 
cil. Even though I was only a 
student at the time, my travels 
through the rural areas convinced 
me that the Communists did not 
have popular support, as the auth- 
or claims. The so-called Com- 
munist conferences in Lithuania, 
for example in Vilnius and Pil- 
viSkiai were completely insignifi- 
cant. This is evident to all persons 
directly aquainted with this per- 
iod.The ‘‘fact” about Bolshevik ac- 
tivities are greatly exaggerated in 
the “memories of V. Kapsukas 
and particularly by present—day 
Communist historians, including 
the linguist J. ZiugZda (cited on 
p. 108). ZiugZda so thoroughly fal- 
sified a textbook on Lithuanian 
history that it was unacceptable 
even to the Communist Party in 
Vilnius because of its obvious ex- 
agerations and fabrications. Mr. 
Senn uses these sources without 
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ST. CASIMIR’S RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


The only Lithuanian seminary 
functioning in the free world is 
St. Casimir’s College located in 
Rome, Italy. This is a residential 
college founded in 1945, which has 
as its main function the prepara- 
tion of priests for a_ liberated 
Lithuania. This mission is of ex- 
treme importance to Lithuania, 
now and at the advent of libera- 
tion, since it is necessary to pre- 
pare a sufficient number of Lithu- 
anian priests to care for the reli- 
gious needs of Lithuanian Roman 
Catholics. Of course, the need will 
be particularly acute in a liberated 
Lithuania due to the number of 
priests either killed or deported, 
and there is little opportunity for 
training new priests, in sufficient 
numbers, in the occupied country. 

The history of St. Casimir’s Col- 
lege is brief. As was mentioned 
above it was established in 1945, 
at the initiative of Archbishop J. 
Skvireckas and other Lithuanian 
bishops in exile. The nucleus of 
the college was formed from a 
group of young clerics from the 
city of Eichstadt in Germany. 
These were recent refugees who 
had gathered together under the 
protection of that city’s bishop to 
continue their preparations for the 
priesthood. But since the condi- 
tions in Germany were not favor- 
able, it was decided to go to Rome 
and there to establish a residential 
college to make such a mission 
possible. Papal permission for the 
undertaking was secured and soon 
a small building was purchased 
and altered to suit the needs of 
the college with the generous help 
of Mgr. A. Briska of Chicago, I. 


Later, a twenty-five acre farm was 
purchased outside Rome, to serve 
as a vacation place for the semi- 
narians. 


At the present time, the college 
is headed by its president, Bishop 
V. Padolskis. Mgr. L. Tulaba is 
serving as the rector, while the 
Rev. Dr. V. Baltiunas is the spirit- 
ual advisor. For their lectures, the 
students go to the famed Roman 
universities: Gregorianum, Angeli- 
cum, Lateranum. The teaching per- 
sonell of these universities is se- 
lected from among Catholic schol- 
ars of all nations, among them a 
Lithuanian, Rev. Prof. A. Liuima, 
S. J. 

At the college, the students pre- 
pare for various degrees. Some 
study in preparation for ordina- 
tion, while others are preparing for 


advanced degrees. Quite a few 
Lithuanian priests have received 
their doctorates through St. Casi- 
mir’s College. The number of stu- 
dents is small, but, of course, its 
significance cannot be measured 
by quantity alone, as it is the only 
Lithuanian institution of this kind 
in the West. Some 15 priests and 
5 clerics are at the present time 
in attendance. More than 50 priests 
were either ordained or received 
advanced degrees at the college. 
These are now working in various 
dioceses throughout the world, 
since, of course, such work in the 
occupied country is impossible. 
They are waiting for the time 
when they will be able to return 
to Lithuania and fulfill their main 
mission — to tend to the religious 
needs of the country and to an 
extent replace the priests who 
were victims of the Soviet occu- 
pation. K. S. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF "DRAUGAS" 


The newspaper “Draugas” (The 
Friend) was first published in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on July 12, 
1909. At that time, it was a small 
pocket size tabloid and was printed 
in the basement of store buildings. 
In 1914, the paper was moved to 
Chicago, which had a great con- 
centration of Lithuanians. Two 
years later it began to appear as 
a daily. In 1920, the publication 
was taken over by the Congrega- 
tion of the Marian Fathers and it 
is due to their efforts that “Drau- 
gas" has prospered and now en- 
joys a wide-spread circulation a- 
mong Lithuanians in the Western 
World. 

During its fifty year career, 
“Draugas” has been the champion 


any caution. This might explain 
why the role of the Lithuanian 
volunteers in anti-Bolshevik strug- 
gles is so underrated. The author 
places greater emphasis on Ger- 
man intervention and on the Po- 
les. In this connection, we should 
mention at least the battle at 
Jieznas (1919), in which the Lithu- 
anians convincingly defeated the 
Bolsheviks and turned them away 
from Kaunas. As a result of this 
battle the Lithuanians almost 
reached Vilnius, but they were un- 


able to enter the city because of 
Polish intervention. Nevertheless, 
they pursued the Bolsheviks be- 
yond the Daugava (Dvina) River. 
As was noted earlier, these com- 
ments—and there could be many 
others, especially concerning per- 
sonalities and specific events of the 
time—do not mean that the book 
is without significance. But it 
should be read carefully, and the 
facts should be checked with re- 
liable sources. 
Simas SuZiedélis 


of numerous causes and has 
wielded a strong influence among 
American-Lithuanians. Inits pages, 
Catholic Lithuanian organizations 
found a place for a discussion of 
their problems and some were es- 
tablished through its sponsorship. 
It has supported youth movements 
and has contributed space in its 
pages to sections devoted exclu- 
sively to their organizations. Each 
Saturday a cultural section is 
published as a forum of discussion 
of Lithuanian cultural problems 


Annually, “Draugas” grants a 
literary prize for the best novel 
submitted in manuscript. Up to 
the present day, it has honored 
nine writers and has encouraged 
young novelists to submit their 
work. Each year “Draugas” pub- 
lishes the prize-wining manuscript, 
as well as some others of those 
submitted for the prize. It is now 
one of the foremost publishers of 
Lithuanian literature, both reli- 
gious and secular, in the Western 
World. 


ERRATA 
In the article on O. V. Milosz- 
MiladSius, which appeared in the June 
issue, the 2nd line in the 2nd column 
on p. 50 should read ‘‘complex perso- 
nality’’ instead of ‘‘complex of per- 
sonality.” The Editors 
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LITERATURE RECOMMENDED 


LITHUANIA (illustrated) V. Augustinas 


Pictorial presentaticn of the country. $6.00 


LITHUANIAN SELF-TAUGHT 
Relecsed by Marlborough. $1.25 


CROSSES by V. Ramonas 
A norel. depicting the life during the Soviet 
occupation of the country. $4.00 


THE EVENING SONG, compiled by F. Beliajus 
A collection of various tales from Lithuanian 
folklore. $3.00 


LITHUANIAN WORLD DIRECTORY by A. Simutis 
A Directory in Lithuanian and English of noted Lithu- 
anians and Lithuanian Institutions in the West. $6.50 


THE BALTIC REVIEW 
A pericdical on matters pertaining to the Baltic states. 
Published by the Committees for free Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, 


THE REFUGEE by K. C. Cirtautas 
A psychological study 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF LITHUANIAN LITERATURE 
by A. Vaiéiulaitis. 1942, Chicago, 54 p. $0.50 


LITHUANIAN FOLK TALES, 
compiled and edited by Stepas Zobarskas, with illustra- 
tions by Ada Korsakaite. 


HISTORY OF THE LITHUANIAN NATION by K. R. Jurgéla 
A comprehensive history of Lithuania in English 
published in 1948. $5.00 


THE FOREST OF ANYKSCIAI by Antanas Baranauskas 
A poem written originally in 1859. 
Translation from Lithuanian by Nadas Rastenis 


For further information write to 


LITUANUS 
916 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 
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